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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE student of German politics is first struck with 
the large number of political parties in that 
country. For this there exists a peculiar reason. It 
is not merely the strong spirit of individualism prev- 
alent among the Germans, the disinclination to sub- 
ordinate one’s own opinion to that of others, but it 
springs from the political constitution of the German 
Empire. This constitution is in some respects very 
similar to that of the United States. The empire is 
a federation of states like this republic; it has a chief 
executive, the Kaiser, corresponding to our Presi- 
dent, a House of states, called the Bundesrath, corre- 
sponding to our Senate, and a House of the represent- 
atives of the people, the Reichstag, corresponding to 
our House of Representatives. But there are impor- 
tant differences. The members of the Reichstag are, 
indeed, elected by universal suffrage, as our Represent- 
atives are, aud a majority of votes in the Reichstag 
ig Tequired for the passage of laws and of money ap- 
pmpriations, the consent of the Bundesrath being 
also required. But the members of the Bundesrath 
are appointed, very much like ambassadors, by the 
governments of the different states composing the em- 
pire, and the office of the chief executive, the Kaiser, 
is hereditary. The ministry of the empire consists 
of the Chancellor, and a number of Secretaries at the 
head of the different departments of the government, 
who appear in the Reichstag and take part in the de- 
bates, but do not go out of office when the measures 
they propose or advocate are voted down. In this re- 
spect the German executive again is like that of this 
republic. But while our executive is subject to change 
by 8 popular vote in the Presidential election every 
four years, the executive of the German Empire, as 
to its personnel, is beyond the reach of the popular 
vote. Thus, while in the United States a political 
party carrying the Presidential election will get pos- 
session of the executive branch of the government, 
a political party in Germany has no such prize to 
fight for. It can only hope to win a certain influence 
in the Reichstag by the number of votes it commands 
there. But that influence will never amount to a 
complete control of the government, for if its ma- 
jority were ever so large, it could not put its leaders 
int0 office. The principal prize being out of their 
reach, political parties in Germany are not held to- 
gether by the same stimulus of ambition nor by the 
sgme sense of responsibility as they are here. Their 
meMbers have not the same inducement to adhere to 
the Organizatson at the sacrifice of their opinions on 
matters of secondary importance. They easily di- 
vide upon minor issues into smaller groups—the 
ComServatives as they are more or less conservative, 
the Liberals as they are more or less liberal, or as 
toey have special objects of policy or local interests 
ia View. 

Parties not being orgauized for the purpose of gain- 
ing possession of the government, the Reichstag is 
1 ever divided into two great camps, the firm support- 
ers Of the government on one side and the opposition 
cn the other. Excepting a small number of ultra- 
1ONarchists. whose political creed it is to obey the 
monarch’s will under any circumstances, the differ- 
ent party groups vote sometimes for and sometimes 
ayainst the government. as it suits their pleasure, and 
tae government has to construct the required major- 
ities for the bills it wishes to put through by drawing 
support from different sides, and sometimes by bar- 
grining for such support with concessions on other 
siibjects. BISMARCK was a great master of this kind 
© parliamentary diplomacy, and seldom failed. His 
sticcessor, CAPRIVI, did fail in his efforts to get to- 
g*ther a majority in favor of the bill for increasing 
the army, and now that an appeal to the people has 
been had, he will have to try his fortune in bar- 
guining for votes in the new Reichstag again. 

That the recent elections for the Reichstag would 
not turn out a working majority for the army bill 

was renerally predicted. It looked as if it would be 
me ssible to persuade tlie German people that there 
wa serious danger of war, and that the army was 
mnt arge enough to meet any probable emergency. 
Bat efter all, the government has come out of this 
ecn’ “¥t stronger than was expected. To this result the 
sem i ballots, rendered necessary in an unusually 
la of number of districts by the failure to obtain an 
alse te majority for any candidate on the first bal- 
greatly contributed. And this was owing 
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not so much to the positive strength of the govern- 
ment as to the impression produced upon the popular 
mind by certain of its opponents. 

There are two political parties in Germany which 
show more cohesion and a stricter discipline than the 
rest. These are the clericals, called tle Centre party, 
and the socialists. The Centre party serves the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church, and receives its in- 
spirations from the Catholic clergy. It is not en- 
tirely free from internal conflicts, and after the death 
of its great leader, WINDTHORST, a parliamentarian of 
consummate skill, an open feud broke out between 
the aristocratic and the popular wings about tlie 
leadership. The aristocrats favored a compromise 
on the army bill, while the Centrists more inclined 
to political liberalism sternly opposed it. It was 
expected that this feud would materially weaken the 
clericals in the election, but such has not been the 
case. The popular Wing of the party turned out to 
be the predominant force in it, and the clericals won 
about as many seats as they had held before, owing 
in greatest measure to the active agitation carried on 
by the priests, and, it is said, not a little to the secret 
influence of the confessional. 

The socialists entered into the election campaign 
with high hopes and a tremendous blast of trumpets 
as to what they were going to accomplish. Nor were 
their expectations of great gains without good reason. 
They had prudently disowned all distinctly anarchist 
tendencies. They pronounced themselves indeed in 
favor of a social revolution, but a revolution of a 
peaceable nature; they predicted that in a certain 
number of years “‘ capitalistic society” will go into 
bankruptcy, and that the control of society will, in a 
perfectly natural way, as a matter of course, fall into 
the socialists’ hands. Thus they disclaimed all in- 
tentions of overturning the present order of things 
by means of dynamile or armed insurrection, because 
no resort to bloody force would be necessary to 
bring on the new state of society. The constant in- 
crease in the burdens of taxation for military pur- 
poses furnished them taking arguments against the 
government and against the ‘‘ capitalistic society ” 
supporting it, and the excitement produced by the 
recent army bill gave them a welcome opportunity 
for especially effective agitation among the working 
people, the smal! tradésmen, and even, tosome extent, 
among the peasantry. Thus they won the votes ofa 
good many people who know little or nothing about 
socialistic theories, but who are for a change, and see 
in the socialists the party of the people. Moreover, 
the party machinery of the socialists is so perfect and 
is worked so efficiently that at every election of im- 
portance they bring the whole of their voting force 
to the polls. Thus they are apt to look stronger 
than they are in comparison with the other political 
organizations, whose strength at the ballot-box is al- 
ways reduced by the large number of stay-at-homes. 
But the socialists, in former parliaments only a mere 
handful, have actually won seats enough to appear 
in the Reichstag as a parliamentary party almost 
next to the strongest. 

The displays of strength made by the clericals and 
the socialists in the recent election have had a double 
effect. On the one hand they have put into the 
Reichstag a good many votes against the government. 
On the other hand they have set to thinking a good 
many patriotic Germans who otherwise would have 
been opposed to the army bill. They believe that the 
clericals, who constantly clamor for the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope, and who receive 
their political impulses to a large extent from the 
Roman hierarchy, an essentially foreign influence, 
do not wish, for this reason, the German Empire to 
become too strong a power, and that they therefore 
oppose the army bill. They believe also that while 
a feeble party of socialists in the German Empire 
may be harmless, a very strong socialistic party 
may become very dangerous to public security and 
order, and they observe with increasing alarm tlie 
riotous disposition shown here and there by the so- 
cialists on occasions connected with the election. 
There is but one step from reflections like these to 
the thought that it may, after all, be best to have a 
stronger army ready for all emergencies. This pro- 
cess of reasoning has already had a decided effect at 
the second ballots in favor of the government; and 
if it continues to work, the very strength of some of 
the elements of the Opposition to the government, 
especially of the socialists, may serve to render easy 
to Count CaprRivi the formation in the new Reichstag 
of those parliamentary combinations which are re- 
quired for the success of the army bill. The most 
interesting question then will be in what way these 
combinations will affect the political and economic 
course of the government. 


A TREASURY COLLAPSE. 

In current discussions of the precarious condition 
of the national Treasury the decline in the gold re- 
serve has received most attention. That declinfe has 
indeed been striking. From a net holding of gold 
amounting to nearly 200 millions in the early part 
of 1889, and still amcunting to 150 millions in the 
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early part of 1891, the Treasury gold has sunk to less 
than the reserve of 100 millions, and at its lowest 
during the present month stood below 90 millions. 
But there is another aspect of the situation which is 
equally important and significant, and which has re- 
ceived little attention: the complete collapse in the 
gold receipts of the government, as indicated by the 
nature of the receipts for customs in the port of New 
York. 

Before the resumption of specie payments in 1879 
gold only was received in payment of customs duties. 
After resumption there was some hesitation whether 
to receive United States notes, or greenbacks, for cus- 
toms; but in view of the government's readiness, and 
then unquestionable ability, to redeem them in gold, 
it was natural, although no formal authority was 
given by law, that.they too should be accepted. The 
silver legislation of 1878 made the silver dollars and 
silver certificates also receivable for customs duties. 
The Treasury notes of the SHERMAN act of 1890 are a 
complete legal tender, and so of course receivable at 
the Custom-house. Consequently, since 1879, any 
one of these forms of curreucy may be turned in for 
tariff duties. Fluctuations in the proportion which 
one or another holds in the customs receipts is one 
of the most significant facts in the development of 
the currency situation; and the complete disappear- 
ance of gold from these payments is the striking 
feature of the last six weeks, |; 

Until 1891 by far the largest’ part of the duties in 
the port of New York were paid in gold, the propor- 
tion varying from 80 per cent. to 95 per cent. There 
were, it is true, some periods when silver certificates 
and greenbacks were received in cousiderable propor- 
tions; but, on the whole, the collections were mainly 
in gold. Coysequently the transactions of the New 
York Sub-Treasury with the Clearing-lhouse banks 
were chiefly in terms of gold. The Treasury took in 
gold for customs, and paid it out in settlement of the 
balances against it at the Clearing-house. 

The change im the last two years is indicated by 
the following figures, which state the per cent. of 
gold, silver (whether silver dollars or silver certifi- 
cates), United States notes, and Treasury notes of 
1890 received at the Custom-house in New York at 
the dates named: 


It will be seen ‘that since the beginning of 1891 
gold has had a steadily diminishing place in the 
customs receipts, and that by the middle of 1892 it 
formed an insignificant part of them. The decline 
began, indeed, earlier than is indicated by these fig- 
ures, for it showed itself distinctly in 1891. But the 
enormous crops and exports of that year staved it 
off for a while, clearing the financial situation, and 
causing the proportion of gold receipts to rise again 
to a respectable figure (66 per cent.) in January, 1892. 
Since that date there has been no recovery. The 
gold receipts sank to a beggarly fraction, and dur- 
ing the last six weeks have entirely disappeared. No 
gold at all is being received at the Custom-louse; 
paper and silver alone are taken in. Consequently 
in the last two years the transactions of the govern- 
ment with the Clearing-house banks have been made 
less and less on a gold basis. The Treasury has re- 
ceived paper, and it has paid out paper, necessarily 
meeting the balances against it at the Clearing-house 
in the form of money which came in from the cus- 
toms receipts. 

The causes of this collapse—for it can be called 
nothing else—are twofold; or rather they are two 
aspects of one and the same cause. They are tlie 
excessive issues of the SHERMAN act and the dis- 
turbance of public confidence caused by them. At 
first, in 1891, the decline in the gold receipts was 
due simply to the redundancy of paper money caused 
by the issue of Treasury notes under the act of 1890. 
Under the conditions of modern commerce and 
banking an excess of paper money tends to accu- 
mulate in the hands of the great central banking de- 
positories. These are, in the United States, the as- 
sociated banks of New York; and an examination of 
the cash held by these banks since the beginning of 
1891 shows unusually large holdings of legal ten- 


ders, with almost stationary holdings of gold. It is: 


natural, as paper money accumulates in the vaults 
of the banks, that this, rather than the gold which 
they hold, should be turned over to the Treasury, 
vid the Custom-house. 

This tendency, of course, is still further strengthen- 
ed by the declining confidence in the government’s 
financial stability, and the possibility of a suspension 
of gold payments by the Treasury. The complete 
disappearance of gold receipts in the last few weeks 
indicates how great has been the shock to confidence. 
and how unwilling large holders of gold are to part 


tiold Silver United States Notes.| Treasury Notes. 
| Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
January, 1889... 83.1 6.3 10.6 
January, 1890...' 92.6 2.9 4.6 oven 
January, 1891... 83.6 2.1 41 5.2 
January, 1892... 66.2 4.3 15.6 14.5 
July, 1992... 13.9 15.5 28.4 422 
Jannury, 1893...) 8.9 15.8 42.1 83.2 
February, 9.2 20.7 33.3 36.5 
March, 78 15.7 28.0 48.5 
April, wer 3.0 23.8 41.0 82.7 
May, bes 0.1 87.8 262 35.9 
June (20 days)... 0.0 15.0 54.0 81.0 


| 
p’ 
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with it. Very likely the action of the banks will be 
commented on by some of our friends in the West 
as proof of the grasping after gold and the conspir- 
acy of the monopolists of Wall Street, which are re- 
garded by them as among the crimes of the age. But 
in truth it is the inevitable result of the government's 
financial position and of the strained condition of 
the currency. So long as all foreign transactions 
must be carried on in terms of gold, and many do- 
mestic obligations are payable in that metal, the great 
banks, from which the means of meeting all such 
demands must come, are naturally chary of parting 
with their holdings; and as long as the government 
issues monthly more money than finds its way into 
the usual channels of circulation, they find a surplus 
of paper currency on their hands, and turn it over to 


the Treasury. 


FLEET DRILLS. 


Tue terrible disaster to the British battle-ship Victoria 
has been discussed by the daily press as to the bearing of 
the accident on the policy of constructing heavily armored 
battle-ships. This is a question which can be satisfactorily 
answered only by naval experts; but there is another lesson 
to be learned, more apparent to the lay mind, and having a 
direct and immediate bearing upon the present naval policy 
of our own government. | 

The accident occurred while the fleet, of which the Vic- 
toria was the flag-ship, was executing a difficult manceuvre. 
The movement is one known to naval officers as the ‘‘ grid- 
iron movement.” Practically it involves a direct change of 
front. It is an about face. Whether it is a proper or an 
obsolete movement is a question that has been raised on this 
side of the water. It is sufficient, however, for the pur- 
poses of this article that it is a movement practised by the 
first naval power of the world, and approved by Sir GkORGE 
Tryon, who lost his life by reason of its faulty execution, 
and who was justly regarded as the best tactician in the 
British navy. 

It has been said by a daily newspaper that the accident 
shows the undue cost of mancuvres. This is certainly an 
ingenuous way of regarding a military subject. If drill 
should be discontinued because it is dangerous, ships and 
soldiers should run away in time of war, because gun- 
shot wounds are very likely to be fatal to both. 

The accident and its attendant incidents show quite the 
contrary of this contention. They demonstrate the abso- 
lute necessity of constant squadron drill. In actual war- 
fare battle-ships, rams, torpedo-boats, and cruisers will act 
together in fleets. A sea-fight cannot be carried on between 
two squadrons without constant maneuvring. The move- 
ments must be made in an atmosphere obscured by smoke, 
and when the minds of the commanding officers and navi- 
gators are distracted by excitement and by the details of the 
battle. If a movement is difficult of performance when 
those who are charged with the duty of making it have no- 
thing to think of but the proper handling of their ships, 
how much more difficult it would be when, in addition to 
the problems of navigation, there is an aggressive enemy to 
contend with, to avoid, and to strike! 

There was never a time in the naval history of the world 
when squadron drilling was more necessary than it is to- 
day. Since the application of steam to war-ships there has 
been no great fight between hostile fleets, and the conduct 
of modern ships in swoh an action is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. Tactical condftions have changed since the wind 
ceased to be an element in manceuvring; but this much is 
certain, that in a comtest between fleets of modern battle- 
ships the squadron whose component ships operate best to- 
gether will probably carry.the day, while the ships of an 
undrilled or inadequately drilled squadron would be invol- 
untary allies of the enemy by getting in each other’s way, 
and perhaps sinking one another as the Camperdown sank 
the Victoria. 

The application of &f this to our own circumstances is 
important. The strong men of our own navy hold that our 
new war-ships should be formed into two squadrons, one on 
thg Atlantic and the other on the Pacific seaboard, and sub- 
jected to constant drill. The present Secretary of the Navy 
has not accepted this view, but has adhered to the old prac- 
tice, which was well enough in sailing days, when much 
time was consumed in passing from port to port, when com- 
munication was by mail, and when consequently a vessel 
might be too late to protect American interests if she had to 
be sent from home ports. But in these days of steam and 
electricity there is no need of keeping ships in foreign sta- 
tions. The Secretary, however, has divided our small force 
into five squadrons, and has made fleet drill impossible by 
giving the command of them to old ‘admirals’ who are to re- 
tire within the year. Perhaps the fatal disaster in the Med- 
iterranean will be an object-lesson to the heads of our navy. 


EXERCISING THE BRITISH LION. 


It has been observed by everybody, of course, that the 
old-fashioned Fourth of July speech, in which the royal tail 
of the British lion is looked upon as a convenient object to 
be seized on and agitated with a violent rotary movement, 
has about disappeared. We have noticed, too, a general 
tendency in the newspapers to approve this state of things, 
and even to congratulate the country on it. Editorial 
instances of this are already beginning to appear this sum- 
mer. It occurs to us that our brethren of the press are too 
hasty in assuming that everything in the old-time oration 
was bad. In fact, we are ready to enter a distinct plea in 
favor of the said oration, even to the fast and furious gy- 
ration of the before-mentioned caudal appendage of the 
haughty companion of the unicorn. 
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The WEEKLY yields to no one in its desire for honorable 
peace with foreign powers. Especially should we deplore 
any rupture of the pleasant relations existing between the 
two great English-speaking nations of the globe. But the 
idea sometimes put forward that tail-twisting Independence- 
day oratory in any way tends to bring about hostilities is a 
mistake. The British lion rather likes it. In these fallen 
days of a Jong peace it is about the only exercise the beast 
gets. And then the exercise it gives the orator! Not, of 
course, to mention the boost it frequently gives his Con- 
gressional prospects. | 

Another point against the condemnatidn of the old-fash- 
ioned speech by the press is that oratory is admitiedly a de- 
clining art, and since it owes this decline wholly to the 
great growth of the periodical press, it is hardly a graceful 
thing in this press to keep constantly pointing the finger of 
triumph at its victim. If the press replies that it does not 
object to all of the old-fashioned Fourth of July oration, 
but merely to the unseemly employment of the British lion’s 
tail in the guise of a crank, we ean only say that to our 
mind a few smart turns of this tail are absolutely necessary 
for the successful Independence-day speech. There must 
be harmony in all things, and a day given up to fire-crack- 
ers, flags, brass bands, cannons, marching militia, sky-rock- 
ets, lacerated small-boy fingers, and other similar demon- 
strations, is no time for an oration on the isosceles triangle 
or a few scientific observations on the use of the squirt-gun 
in the arid regions. The speech must fit the day. Liber- 
ties of a free and vigorous nature must be taken with the 
tail of some foreign animal; this being settled, what is there 
for the conscientious orator but the British lion? He can- 
not ‘‘jump on” the national animal of any country with 
which we have never had trouble. It is true that we once 
had a small misunderstanding with Mexico, but, strictly 
between ourselves, our attitude in that affair was nothing 
to be particularly proud -of, and the idea of a Fourth of 
July orator plucking the tail feathers from the Mexican 
eagle <annot for a moment be entertained, Nothing but 
the lion remains. We say that it is the privilege, if not the 
duty, of the Fourth of July orator to lay hold of the tail of 
this beast and twist it till he roars for mercy. The highest 
point reached by the old-fashioned Independence -day 
speaker was when he exclaimed, with a fervor which shook 
the new pine boards of the platform and gave the young 
ladies in white who represented the States a nervous tre- 
mor, ‘‘ Fellow-citizens of this great and glorious republic, we 
have licked him twice, and, by the blue vault which bends 
nbove us, we cun lick him again!” This was suiting the 
word to the day’s action. There was a fire-cracker in every 
word of this sort of talk, with torpedoes for the commas, 
and a sky-rocket for the exclamation pomt. This is “‘let- 
ting the eagle scream,” and it does the bird good. An eagle 
is not a fowl which can always be kept in a cage and main- 
tained in the best health. He must be taken out occasion- 
ally and allowed to flap his wings and exercise his lungs. 
Obviously the fourth day of July is the natural time for 
this, as it is also for knotting up the tail of the British lion 
into curious forms; and each operation is altogether seemly, 
harming no one, giving each animal necessary calisthenics, 
and promoting the perishing cause of local oratory. The 
old-fashioned Independence-day eloquence was a good 
thing. If there is any of it left anywhere about here and 
there in odd corners, we hope it may keep up its hold on 
life and on the tail of the unfortunate animal, which, we are 
credibly informed, we have already roughly handled twice, 
and which we are ready for again at any time. 


WE have received from a valued correspondent a cour- 
teous objection to our reference to the‘resolutions of the 
Noah L. Farnham Post, G. A. R., as “denouncing pension 
frauds.” He says, which is true, that these resolutions were 
a definition of the terms on which alone the Farnham Post 
thought that veterans were entitled to pensions, and he 
believes these terms to be too narrow. The chief resolution 
referred to related to the following preamble: “‘ Whereas, 
the only veterans entitled to pensions are those who, by 
wounds or disabilities incurred in the service of the country, 
are prevented from earning a living in their respective call- 
ings, as they might have done had such wounds or disabilities 
not been incurred, and whose circumstances are such as to 

ustify them in calling on the country for aid or support.” 

he resolution was: ‘‘ Resolved, that any old soldier or 
sailor who applies for or accepts a pension, except under the 
conditions above set forth, is, in the opinion of this post, 
guilty of conduct calculated to injure the good men who 
were and are willing to give their lives for their country 
without any reward, save the approval of their own con- 
science, and that hovorable fame that is due to every pa- 
triot.” This sets up a standard to which our correspondent 
may properly object as too exacting, but it also includes 
the condemnation of fraudulent pensions, and of pensions 
which would be unfair by a lower standard. The Farnham 
Post followed it up by efforts to expose the ill ways of pen- 
sion agents, add the numerous abuses of the pension bureau. 
We believe that it was these, and not the rigor of its standard 
for pensions, that aroused opposition to the post and led to 
its disbandment. And we are confident that the great body 
of the Grand Army of the Republic are sound in their 
views, agree with the spirit, if not the letter, of the utter- 
ances of the Farnham Post, and will yet be fighting with 
the members of the latter for an honorable pension list— 


a in which we are sure that our correspondent will 
enlist. 


Paris has a new monument of a very old figure, Théo- 
raste Renaudot, the ‘‘ Father of Journalism.” It is erected 
n the square opposite the Prefecture of Police and the 
Marché aux Fleurs—a neighborlfood suggestive of the alter- 
natious of the journalist's life in that gay and stormy city. 
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The statue is in front of the site of the building where was 
printed and sold La Gazette de France under Louis XIII, 
and again it is significant $f a certain quality of subsequent 
journalism in France that the sign which swung in its iron 
frame was un grand cog.'| The first journal of Paris was 
subsidized, and a large part of its meagre contents consisted 
of despatches edited by the hand ‘or under the eye of the 
great Richelieu, who seems to have established for the press 
the rule of centuries of French governments, of placation 
with the alternative of crushing. Pére Renaudot was not 
a brilliant editor, though he had the foree to make many 
and bitter enemies, and his busy brain was teeming with 
ideas as to newspapers which he hardly carried beyond sug- 
gestion: but he was the author of one aphorism that the 
long history of the press in France as elsewhere has illus- 
trated: ‘‘ The press has the quality of the torrent, its force 
grows with resistance.” 


The New- Yorker who failed to see the Viking during the 
few days that the gallant |{ttle vessel was lying or cruising 
in the waters of the harbor, missed a sight that it would be 
almost worth while to go to Chicago to see. To those with 
a fair idea of what good boat-building requires, the lines of 
the Viking are said to have been very satisfactory, and the 
soundness of their judgment is established by the achieve- 
ment of the vessel in crossing the Atlantic against unfavor- 
able winds, sound and safe.as an ocean-going steamer. But 
even to one with no claims to expert knowledge the vessel 
is very beautiful. It is easy to see im her the justification 
of her chief officer’s proud remark, when asked if she did 
not ship water over her open sides, ‘‘ No; her model is so 
perfect, her lines are so fine”—here he made a sweeping 
gesture with both hands, illustrating the lines—‘‘ that she 
wishes all the while to be on top.” But what impresses the 
ordinary observer is the courage of their conviction shown 
by the crew of a dozen modern Norsemen, who, persuaded 


that the original on which the Viking was modelled was sea- ~ 


worthy, and that what their ancestors had done they could. 
do, took this little vessel, without a deck, with a broad oar 
for a rudder, with a single mast and sail, with no room, 
aboard to swing a hammoek, and barely sufficient to store 
the needed supplies, and sailed her over the course that they 
believed the ancient Norsemen had sailed with a like craft cen- 
turies before th «discovery which all the world is celebrating 
at Chicago. That is a strilting and splendid way of arguing 
a dispuled question in history. No one after this can say 
that the Norsemen could not have reached the shores of 
America on the vessels then known. 


The new postmaster of New York, Mr. Charles W. Dayton, 
is reported to have said that in all cases where he finds it 
necessary to make changes, and where the civil service rules 
do not apply, it.is his purpose to appoint good Democrats. 
We have no desire to question Mr. Dayton’s sincere wish 
to make the service of New York as perfect as it can 
be made, but he will encounter considerable difficulties, 
Some will necessarily arise from his own want of experience. 


It is no discredit to him that a great office like this cannot - 


be managed, much less perfected, by the light of nature. 
Why should he voluntarily add to the obstacles in his way 
by limiting his choice of any appointees to one party? Even 
if he can get just as good men in that way—and he clearly 
does not have as many good men to chocse from—is it not 
evident that he introduces an unnecessary element of weak- 
ness by making their tenure of office dependent in part gn 
their politics? his predecessor did the same; but if 


follows his predecessor’s example his successor may folk w _ 


his, and there is no break in the line of bad precedents. 
Whereas, if he had the courage to'banish politics from the 
matter altogether, that would be a step not easily retraced 
by any one who came after him. r. Dayton is a good 
lawyer, but he would not claim that he is any better a lawyer 
for being a Democrat. He will not get any better employés 
by choosing Democrats only, and is not the city entitled to 
the very best employés he can furnish? 


There is something pathetic, as well as a touch of the 
ludicrous, in the excitement caused in Germany recently by 
the remarks of Caunt Kalnoky, Premier of Austria-Hungary. 
What offended Germans of the government party was an 
intimation by the count that there was no immediate 
danger of aggression from Russia. As the government had 
just dismissed the Reichstag and appealed to the people in 
support of an increase in the army, on the ground that the 
danger of aggression from Russia and France was constant 
and always immynent, this was regarded as putting arms in 
the hands of the enemies of the government. et Count 
Kalnoky was probably right and entirely sincere, and had 
no intention of weakening Germany, on whom, as a party 
to the triple alliance. Austria must continually lean. But 
that the relations of two great governments. possibly of two 
great nations, should be in peril of grave disturbance by an 
incident apparently so trivial, shows how thin above the 
voleanic war-forces is the crust on which the chief powers 
of Europe are resting. The theory on which Caprivi shapes 
his course is that the two dangerous peoples of France and 
Russia have set their hearts, the one on the recovery of the 
lost provinces, the other on the possession of Constantinople 
and a free gateway to the ocean, and that their governments 
cannot in the long-run resist these desires. Kalnoky does 
not go quite so far, and it is possible that in moments of 
reflection he may think that though Germany can never . 


yield Alsace save by force, Austria, with ports already on - 


the Adriatic, might find a basis of agreement with Russia. 
But meanwhile it is pitiful that the working classes of all 
Europe should be bowed with the burden of preparation for 
war, which, though it may be inevitable, cannot be justified 
by any service it is likely to render to the lasting interests 
of mankind. 


“The greatest good to the largest number for the least 
cost,” reads like a combination phrase from a politica] plat- 
form and an advertisement. It is really a perfectly truth- 
ful statement of the object and work of the Moderatiorm: 
Society of the City of New York. This society provides | 


fountains of cold drinking water, such as that in front of the. 


Post-office, from which twenty thousand drinks are drawn 
daily in hot weather, traverses the thickly settled quarters 
with wagons distributing water and ice free to those who 
will take them, and. when occasion offers, distributes flowers 
in like neighborhoods to the women and children. How far 


the sympathetic ties of benevolence extend from such 3 


beautiful work is shown by the fact that the society receive? 
car-loads of roses and other flowers from California. It i'* 
nite useless to dilate on the merits of this organization | 
hose who have eyes to see must see it at once. The trea, 


surer is Mr. John C. Barnes, and the chief office of the societ yy 


is 21 Park Row. 
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IV.—CAIRO AS A SHOW-PLACE. 


which there are no guides. You can see all the show-places 
in Cairo of which you bave read in a week, and yet at the 
end of the week you feel as though what you had seen was 
not really the city, but just the goods in the shop window. 


A‘ a rule, when you visit the capital of a country for the 
first time, it is sufficient that you should have studied 
the history of that particular country in order that you may 
Say appreciate the monuments and the show-places of 
ts chief cities; but it is not necessary that you sbeuld be an 
aUthority on the history of Norway and Sweden to under- 
stand Paris or New York. For a full appreciation of most 
of the great cities of the world one finds a single red-bound 
volume of Baedeker to be all-sufficient; but when you go to 
Cairo, in order that you may understand all that lies spread 
out for your pleasure, you should first have mastered the 
Old and the New Testament, a compleie history of the 
world, several of Shakespeare’s plays, and the files of the 
London Times for the past ten years. Almost every man 
who wae great, not only in the annals of his own country, 
but in the history of the world, has left his mark on this 
oldest country of Egypt, as tourists to the Colosseum have 
scratched their initials on its stones, and so hape for immor- 
tality. You are shown in Cairo the monuments of great 
monarchs and of a great people, who were not known be- 
ond the limits of their own country in contemporaneous 
Ustory only because there was no contemporaneous history, 
and of those who came thousands of years later. The isle 
of Rodda. between the two banks of the Nile at Cairo, marks 
where Moses was found in the bulrushes; a church covers 
the stones upon which Mary and Joseph rested; in the city 
of Alexandria is the spot where Alexander the Great scratch-. 
ed his name upon the sands of Egypt; the mouldering walls 
of Old Cairo are the souvenirs of Cesar, as are the monu- 
mé€Uis upon which the Egyptians carved his name with 
**Autocrator” afier it. At Actium and Alexandria you 
think of Antony and of the two women, so widely opposed 
and so differently beautiful, wiom Sarah Bernhardt and Julia 
Neilson re-embody to-day in Paris and in London, and to 
whom Shakespeare and Kingsley have paid tribute. Man- 
soofah maiks the capture of Louis IX., the Safnt, of France, 
and the crescent and star which is floating over Cairo at this 
mitute speaks of Osman Sultan Selim [., with whom began 
the dependence of Egypt as a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
From there you see the windmills and bake-ovens of Napo- 
leott, which latter, stretching for miles across the desert, 
mafk the march of his army. Abukir speaks of Nelson 
and the battle of the ‘Nile; and after him come the less 
momentous names Tel-el-Kebir and ‘‘ Eugland’s Only Gen- 
eral,” Wolseley, and the fall of Khartoom and the loss of Gor- 
doa. The history ef Egypt is the history of the old world. 

Moses, Rameses II1., Darius, Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Mehemet Ali, and Nelson-—these are all good names; and 
Ye they failed to-do is apparently being done to-day 
y tn Army of Occupation without force, but with the show 
of ', only: not by a single great military hero, but by a lot 
of 4en in tweed suits who during business hours irrigate 
lan and add up columns of irritating figures, and in their 
jcis’ re moments solemnly play golf at the very base of the 

yfa nids. The best of Cairo lies, of course, in that which 
s ole ,and not in what has been imported from the new world, 
und ts most amusing features are the incongruities which 
thes¢ importations make possible. I am speuking of Cairo 
noW from a tourist’s point of view, and not from that of a 
litical economist. He would probably be inwrested in the 
inptoved sanitation and the mixed tribunal. 

t had pictured Cairo as an Oriental city of great celor, 
wif beautiful minarets piercing the sky-line, and with 
mi; .1 richness of decoration on the outside of its palaces 

nue. pane Cairo is divided into two parts, that which 
is<¢ = and decaying and that which is European and modern; 
the #revailing colors of both are gray, a dull yellow, and 
white. The mosques are of gray stone, the houses of dirty 
white, and in the new part the palaces and residences remind 
one Sf white Italian villas. These ure surrounded by tropi- 
cal, ardens, which alone save the city from one monotonous 
var} tion of sombre colors. It is not, therefore, the byild- 
ing, either new or old, which make Cairo one of the most 
rey hen ony and incongruous and entertaining of cities in 
e 
mov about in it, and who are so constantly in the streets 
that. rom the Citadel above the city its roar comes to you 
ike %e roar of London. In that city it is the voice of traf- 
ic 4.41 steam and manufactures, but in Cairo-it emanates 
‘rom the people themselves, who talk and pray and shout 
und live their lives out-of-doors. These people are the na- 
lives, the European residents, the Army of Occupation, and, 
<juring the winter months, the tourists. Wheu you say na- 
tives;you include Egyptians, Arabians, Copts, Syrians, ne- 
s roeg from the Upper Nile, and about a hundred other sub- 
civit pps, which embrace every known nationality of the 
last, Mixed with these are the residents, chiefly’ Greek 
and French and Turks, and the Army of Occupation, who, 
\/he’. they are not in beautiful uniforms, are in effective rid- 
isg ¢ thes, and their wives and sisters in men’s shirts and 
sirav hats or Karkee riding-habits. The tourists, for their 
purt, wear detective cameras and ready-made ties if they 
are A™ericans, and white helmets and pugrees floating over 
their. ecks and white umbrellas.if they are English. This 
httet tropical outfit is spuiled somewhat. by the fact that 
they re forced to wear overcoats the greater part of the 
time, yut as they always take the overcoats off when the 
are b ng photograpled at the base of the pyramids, their 
ervic_ 3 friends at home imagine they.are in a warm climate. 
Tre ger you remain in Cairo, the more satisfying it be- 
me as you find how uninterruptedly the old, old life of 
the p iple is going on about you, and as you discover for 
yours4f bazars and mosques and tiny workshops and 
of en ef which the guide-books say nothing, and to 


hole world; it is the people who live in it and who | 


Keep away from show-places. Lose yourself in the streets, 
or sit idly on the terrace of your hotel and watch the show 
move by, feeling that the best of it, after all, lies in the fact 
that nothing you see is done for show; that it is all natural 
to the people or the place; that if they make pictures of 
themselves, they do 80 unconsciously; and that no one is 
posing except the tourists in their pith helmets. 

The bazars in Cairo cover much ground, and run in cliques 
according to the nature of the goods they expose for sale. 
From a narrow avenue of red and yellow leather shoes you 
come to another lane of rugs and curtains and cloth, and 
through this to an alley of brass—brass lamps and brass 
pots and brass table-tops—and so on into groups of book- 
binders, and of armorers, and sellers of perfumes. These 
lanes are unpaved, aud only wide enough at plices for two 
men to push past at obe time; at the widest an open carriage 
cau just e its way slowly, and only at the risk of the 
driver's falling off his box in a paroxysm of rage. The 
houses and shops that overhang these filthy strects are as 
primitive and old as the mud in which you tramp, but they 
are fantastically and unceasingly beautiful. On the level of 
the street is the bazar—a little box with a show-case at one 
side, and at the back an oven, or a forge, or a loom, accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing which is being made before 
your eyes. Goldsmiths beat and blow on the raw metal as 
you stand at their elbow; bakers knead their bread; laun- 
drymen squirt water over the soiled linen; armorers ham- 
mer on a spear-head, which is afterwards to be dug up and 
sold as an assegai from the Soudan; and the bookbinders to 
the Khedive paste and tool the leather boxes for his High- 
ness with the dust from the street covering them and their 
work, with two dogs fighting for garbage at their feet, 
and the uproar of thousands of people ringing in their ears. 
The. Oriental cannot express himself in the street without 
shouting. Everybody shouts—donkey-boys and drivers, 
venders of a hund trifles, police and storekeepers, auc- 
tioneers and beggars. They do not shout occasionally, but 
continually. They have to shout, or they will either tram- 
ple on some one or some one will as certainly trample on 
them. Camels and donkeys and open carriages and mount- 
ed police move through the torrent of pedestrians as though 
they were figures of the imagination, and had no feelings or 
feet. On the second story over each bazar its owner lives. 
The windows of this story are latticed, and bulge forward 
so that the women of the harem may look down without 
being themselves seeu, Above these are square heavy bal- 
conies of carved open wood-work, very old and very beau- 
tiful. Scattered through the labyriuth of the bazars are the 
mosques, with wide dirty steps covered with the red and 
yellow shoes of the worshippers within, and with high min- 
arets, and facades carved in relief with sentences from the 
Koran, or with the name of the Sultan to whom the temple 
is dedicated. 

The bazars are very much as one imagines they should 
be, the fact that impresses you most about them being, I 
think, that such beautiful things should come from such 
queer litle holes of dirt and poverty, and that you should 
siand ankle-deep in mad while you are handling turquoises 
and gold filigree-work as delicate as that of Regent Street or 
Broadway. At the bazars to which the dragomen take 
tourists you will be invited to sit down on a cushion and to 
drink coffee and smoke cigurettes, but you will pay, if you 
purchase anything, about a pound for each cup of coffee 
you take. The best bazars for bargains are those in Old 
Cairo, to which you should go alone. In either place it is 
the rule to offer one-third of what you are asked—as I found 
it was not the rule to do in Tangier—and it is not always 
safe to offer a third usless you want the article very much, 
as you will certainly get it at that. price. You feel much 
moresat. home in the bazars.and.the cafés and in all of the 
out-of-door life of Cairo than.in that of Taugier, owing to 
the good-nature of thesEgyptian. The Moor resents your 
presence, and though that in itself is attractive, the absolute 
courtesy of the Egyptian, when it is not, as it seklom is, 
servility, has also its advantage. If you raised your stick w 
a Moorish donkey-boy, for instance, you would undoubtedly 
have as much rough-and-tumble fighting as you could at- 
tend to at one time; mt you have to beat-an Egyptian 
donkey-boy, or strike at him, or a dozen of him; if you want 
peace, and every time you hit him he comes up smiling, and 
with renewed assurances that the Flying Dutchman is a very 
good donkey, and that all the other donkeys are ‘‘ velly 
sick.”” There is nothing so inspiring as the sight of a care- 
fully bred American eri, who would feel remorse if she 
scolded her maid, beating eight or nine donkey-boys with her 
umbrella, until she breaks it, and so rides off breathless but 
triumphant, This shows that necessity knows no laws of 
social behavior. 

There are a great many hotels in Cairo, but Shepheard's 
is so historical, and its terrace has been made the scene of 
so many novels, that all sorts of amusiug people go there, 
from Sultans to the last man who broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo, and its terrace is like a private box at a mask ball. 
About the best way to see Cairo is a wicker chair here 
under waving palms, something to smoke, and a warm sun 
on your back, and the whole world passing by in front of 

ou. Broadway,I have no doubt, is an interesting thorough- 
are to those who do not know it. I should judge from the 
view one has of the soles of numerous boots planted against 
the windows of hotels along its course that Broadway to 
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the visiting stranger is an infinite source of entertainment. 
But there are nu camels on Broadway, and there are no sais. 

A camel by itself is one of the most interesting animals that 
has ever been created, but when it blocks the way of a dog- 
cart, and a smart English groom endéavors to drive around 
it, the incongruity of the situation appeals to you as nothing 
ou Broadway can ever do. Mr. Laurence Hutton, who was 
in Cairo before I reached it, has pointed out that the came! 
is the real aristocrat of Egypt. The onmel belongs to one of 
the very first families; he was there when Mena ruled, and 
he is there now. It does not matter to him whether it is a 
Pharaoh or a Mameluke or a Napoleon or a Mixed Tribunal 
that is in power, his gods are unchahged, and he and the 
palm-tree have preserved their ancient individuality through 
centuries. He shows that he knows this in the proud way 
in which he holds his head, and in hig,disdainful manner of 
waving and unwinding his neck, an@® in the rudeness with 
which he impedes traffic and selfishly considers his own 
comfort. These are the signs of ancient lineage all the world 
over. He is not the shaggy, moth-eaten object we see in the 
circus tent at home. e is nicely shaven, like a French 
poodle, and covered with fine trappings, and he bends and 
struts with the dignity of a peacock. He possesses also 
that uncertainty of conduct that is the privilege of a royal 
mind; fellahin and Arabs pretend they are his masters, and 
lead him about with a rope, but that never disturbs ‘:im or 
breaks his spirit. When he wants to lie down he lics down, 
whethér be is in the desert or in the Ezbekiyeh Rond; and 
when he decides to get up he leaves you in doubt for some 
feverish seconds as to which part of him will get up first. 
To properly appreciate the camel you should ride him and 
experience his getting up and his sitting down. He never 
does either of these things the same way twice. Sometimes 
he breaks one leg in two or three places where it had never 
broken before, and sinks or rises in a northeasterly direction, 
and then suddenly changes his course_and lurches up from 


the rear, and you grasp his neck wildly, only to find that he 
is sinking rapidly to one side, and rising, with a jump equal 2 


to that of a horse taking a fence,in the front. He can di 
— himself in more different places than explorers have 
ound suvurces for the river Nile, and there is no keener 
pleasure than that which he affords you in waiching the 
countenance of a friend who is being elevated on his back 
for the first time. He and the palm-tree can make any land- 
scape striking, and he and the sais are the most picturesque 
features of Cuiro. 

The sais is a runner who keeps in front of a carriage and 
warns common people out of the way, and who beats them 
with a stick if they do not hurry up about it. He is a relic 
of the days when the traffic in all of the streets was so con- 
gested that he was an absolute necessity; now he makes it 
possible for a carriage to move forward at a trot, which 
without his aid it could not do. It is obvious that to do 
this he must run swiftly. Most men when they run bend 


their bodies forward and keep their mouths closed in order | 


to save their wind. The sais runs with his shoulders thrown 
back and trumpeting like an enraged elephant. He holds 
his Jong wand at bis side like a musket, and not trailing in 
his hand like a walking-stick,and he wears a soft shirt of 
white stuff, and a sleeveless coat buried in gold lace. His 
breeches are white, and as voluminous as a woman’s skirts; 
they fall to a few inches above his knee; the rest of his 
brown leg is bare, and rigid with muscle. On his head he 
has a fez with a long black tassel, and a magnificeat silk 
scarf of many colors is bound tightly around his waist. 
He is a perfect ideal of color and movement, and as he runs 
he bellows like a bull, or roars as you have heard a lion roar 
at feeding-time in a menagerie. It is not a human cry at 
all,and you never hear it, even to the last day of your stay 
in Cairo, without a start, as though it were a cry of ‘‘ help” 
at night, or the quick-clanging bell of a fire-engine. There 
is nothing else in Cairo which is so satisfying. There are 
sometimes two of them running abreast,dressed exactly alike, 
and with the upper part of their bodies.as rigid as the wand 
pressed against their side, and with the ends of thei scarf 
and the long tassel streaming out behind. As they. yell 
and bellow, donkeys and carriages and people scramble out 
of their way until the carriage they precede has rolled rap- 
idly by. Only princesses of the royal harem, and consuls- 
general, and the heads of the Army of Occupation and the 
Egyptian army are permitted two sais; othcr people may 
have one. They appealed to me as much more autocratic 
appendages than a troop of lifeguards. The rastequuire 
who first introduces them in Paris will make his name 
known in a day, and a Lord Mayor’s show or a box-seat on 
a four-in-hand will be a modest and middle-class distinction 
in comparison. 

These camels and sais are but two of the things you 
see from your wicker chair on the marble terrace at Shep- 
heard’s, The others are hundreds of donkey-boys in blue 
night-gowns slit open at the throat and showing their bare 
breasis, and with them as many long-eared donkeys, ren- 
dered even more absurd than they are in a state of nature 
by fantastic clippings of their coats and strings of jangling 
brass and blue beads around their necks. 

There are. also the women of Cuiro, the enslaved: half of 
Egypt, who have been brought, through generations of train- 
ing and tradition, to look upon any man save their husband 
as their enemy, as a thing to be shunned. This has become 
instinct with them, as it is instinctive with women of Nortli- 
ern countries to turn to men for ery or support, as 
being in some ways stronger than themselves. But these 
women of Cairo, who look like an army of nuns, are virtu- 
ally shut off from mankind, with the exception of one man, 
as are nuns, and they have not the one great consolation al- 
lowed the nun—they have no souls to be saved, nor religion, 
nor a belief in a future life. 

There was a young girl married while I was in Cairo. The 
streets around the palace of her father were hung with flags 
for a week; the garden about his house was enclosed with a 
tent which was worth in money $20,000, and which was as 
beautiful to the eye as the interior of a ware ary for a week 
the sheiks who rented the estates of the high apm | 

rlies were fed at their expense; for a week men sang aD 

ods played and the whole neighborhood feasted; and on 
the last night everybody went to the wedding and drank 
coffee and smoked cigarettes and listened to a young man 
singing Arabian. love-songs. I naturally did not see the 
bride. The women who did see her described her as very 
beautiful, barely sixteen years old, and covered with pearls 
and diamonds. She was weeping bitterly; her mother, it 
appeared, had arranged the match. I did not see her, but I 
saw the bridegroom. He was fat and er and over sixty, 
and he had white hair and a white beard. A priest recited 
the Koran before him at the door of the house, and a band 
pluyed, and the people cheered the Khedive three times, and 
then the crowd ed, and the bridegroom was marched to 
the door which Jed to the stairs, at the top of which the girl 
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awaited him. Two grinning eunughs crouched on this dark 
staircase, with lamps held high above their heads, and closed 
the door behind iim. His sixteen-year-old bride has him to 
herself now—him and his eunuchs—unitil he or she dies. We 
could show similitudes between this wedding and some 
others in civilized lands, but jt is much too serious a matter 
to be cynical about. 

The women of Egypt are as nuch slaves as ever were the 
negroes of our South. They are petted and fattened and 
given a home, but they must look at life through barriers— 
barriers across their boxes at the opera, and barriers across 
the wiudows of their broughams when they drive abroad, 
and barriers across thcir very faces. As long as oue-half of 
the Egyptian people are enslaved and held in bondage and 
daniel as animals without souls, so long will an Army of 

Occupation ride over tve land, and insult by its presence the 
khedival power. No country in these days can be truly 
great in which the women have no voice, no influence, and 
no respect. There are worse things iu Egypt than bad irri- 
gation, and the harem is the worst of them. If the Egyptians 
want to be free themselves, they should first free their daugh- 
ters and their mothers. 

The English, who have done so many fine things for Egypt's 
good, and who keep an army there to emphasize the fact, 
have arranged that any slave who comes to the office of the 
Consul-General and claims his protection can have it; but 
these slaves of the married men are not grauted even this 
chance of escape. 

And so they live like birds ina cage, They eat and dress 
and undress, and expose their youth and beauty, and hide 
their age and ugliness, until they die. The cry along the 
Nile a few years ago was, ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and 
a very good cry it was, although the wrong mun first started 
it. But there was another cry raised in the land of Egypt 
many hundreds of years before of ‘‘ Let my people go,” und 
the woman who can raise that again to-day, and who can set 
free her sisters of the East, will be doing a greater work 
than any woman is doing ut the present time or has ever 
done. 

The women who pass before you in the procession at the 
foot of the terrace are of two classes only. There is no 
middle class in Egypt. The poor are huddied up in a black 
bag that hides their bodies from the crown of the head to 
the feet. What looks like the upper end of a black silk 
stocking falls over the face from the bridge of the nose and 
fastens behind the ears, and a Brass tube about the size of a 
spool is tied between the eyes. You see iu consequerice 
nothing but their eyes, and as these are perhaps their best 
feature, they do not all suffer from their enforced disguise. 
The only women whose bare faces you can see, and from 
whom you may judge of the beauty of the rest, are the good 
women of the Coptic village, who form a sort of sisterhvod, 
and the dancing-girls, who are not so good. Some of these 
have the straight nose, the narrow eyes, and the perfect fig- 
ure of Cleopatra, a8 we picture her; but the faces of the ma- 
jority are formless, with broad fat noses, full lips, and their 
figures are without waists or hips, und their ankles are as 
round as a man’s upper arm. When they are pretty they 
are very pretty, but those that are so are so few and are so 
covered with gold that one suspects they are very much the 
exception. Of the women of the upper class you sce only 
a glimpse as they are swept by in their broughams, with the 
sais in front and a eunuch on the box and the curtaius half 
lowered. 

Besides these, mych passes that is intended for your 
especial entertainment. Sellers of turquoises, which they 
dig out from various creases in their robes; venders of 
stuffed crocodiles and live monkeys; strange men from the 
desert with a jackal, which they throw, bound by all four’ 
legs, and snarling and snapping, on the marble at your feet; 
little girls who sing songs, and play accompaniments to them 
on their throats with the tips of their fingers; women con- 
jurers, who draw strings of needles and burning flax from 
their mouths,and who swallow nasty litile wriggling snakes, 
and hatch pretty fluffy little chickens out of slabs of the ter- 
race, Or else there isa troop of blue and white Egyptian sol- 
diers marching by,or gorgeous young officers on polo ponies, 
or red-coated ‘Tommies on doukeys, with their toes trailing in 
the dust and the ribbons of their Scotch caps floating out 
behind; and consuls-general with gorgeous guards in gold lace, 
and with wicked-looking curved silver swords; or the young 
Khedive himself, who comes with a great clatter of hoofs 
and bellowing sais before,and another galloping troop of cav- 
alry in the rear, at the sound of which the people run to the 
curb and touch the fez, as he raises his hand to his, and rolls 
by in a cloud of dust. 

There are very good things to see, and with a companion 
on one side to explain them, and another on the otler side 
to whom you can impart this information as though you had 
been born knowing gee cannot spend a more entertaining 
afternoon. There is only one drawback, and that is a lurk- 
ing doubt that you should be up and about seeing the show- 
places. Friday, in consequence, is the best day in Cairo, 
as all the things you ouglit to see are then closed, and you 
can sit still on the terrace with a clear conscience, Among 
the mosques and the tombs and the palaces and museums 
to which all good tourists go, and of which there are ex- 
cellent descriptions, giving their various dimensions and 
other particulars, iu the guide-books, there are_ the  Cita- 
del and the Mosque of Mehemet Ali. The Citadel is the 
fortress built on the hill above the city, but which, with the 
Oriental incompleteness of that time, was reared upon high 
but not upon the highest ground. The sequel to this nat- 
urally was that wlien Mebemet Ali wanted the city of Cairo 
he sought out the highest ground, and dropped caunon- 
balls into the fortress until it capitulated. He afterwards 
asked all the Mamelukes to dinner at the Citadel, and 
then had them treacherously killed—all but one, who rode 
his horse down the side of the Citadel and escaped. If you 
can imagine the reservoir at Forty-second Street placed 
upon the top of Madison Square Garden and a man ridin 
down the side of it, you can-uuderstand what a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous thing this was to do. There is no 
doubt that he did it, for | saw a picture of him in the very 
act in a book of history when I was at school, and I also 
have seen the marks of his horse’s hoofs in the stone-parapet 
of the Citadel, and they ure just as fresh as they were three 
_— ago, when they used to be on the other side. The 

osque of Mehemet Ali surmounts the Citadel, and its twin 
minarets are the «distinguishing mark of Cairo; they are as 
conspicuous for miles above the city as is the dome of St. 
Paul s over London, and ‘they are as light and graceful as it 
is impressive and heavy. The men on guard tie big yellow 
shoes on your feet before they allow you to enter this 
mosque, the outer court-yard of which is floored with ala- 
baster, over which you slide as though you were on a mir- 
ror or a sheet of ice. It is very beautiful, and one is as 
unwilling to walk on it as to tramp io muddy boots over a 
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satin train. The floor of the mosque is covered with the 
most niaguificent rugs, as wide-spreading as a shect and as 
heavy as so much gold; alabaster pillars reach to the top 
of the square, empty building, and from these rise five 
domes, colored blue and red, and lightened with gilded let- 
ters. It is very rich-looking, gloomy, silent, and impres- 
sive. It is the best of the mosques. From the outside, on 
the ramparts, you can see Cairo stretching out below for 
miles in a level gray jumble of flat roofs aud rounded 
dumes and slender minareis, with the high walls of a palace 
here and the thick green of a park there to break the mo- 
notony; beyond it lies the Nile, a twisting ribbon of silver; 
an! beyond that rich green fields and canals and bunches 
of palm-trees; and seven miles away, where the green 
ceases and the desert begins, are three monuments of gray 
stoue, looking, at that distance, disappointingly small and 
familiarly commonplace. It is oot, 1 think, until you have 
seéu theni several times, and haVe climbed to their top and 
gazed up at theni from below, that you appreciate the pyr- 
amids as you had expected to appreciate them; but after 
they have laid their charm upon you, you will find yourself 
twisting your veck to take another look, or going out of 
your way to see them again before the sun has said good- 
night to them, as it has done ever since it first climbed over 
the edge of the world and found them wuiting there. 

There is a mosque on the outside of the city which people 
visit on certain days to see the howling dervishes go through 
their peculiar form of worship. The mosque consists of 
four square walls with a dome. It is whitewashed within, 
and bare and rude and old. The sunlight enters it through 
square holes cut in the dome, and beats upon thirty or forty 
men who stand in a semicircle facing the East. They are 
of all sorts, from Arabs of the desert with long hair and wild 
eyes, to fat pleused-looking merchants from the bazars, and 
the beggars and water-carriers of the streets. Around them 
on chairs are the tourists and the residents, like the specta- 
tors at a play rather than the guests of a religious sect watch- 
ing a religious ceremony. Most of the men wear their hats, 
and some of the women take careful notes and make sketclies. 
They reminded me of medical students at a clinic when a 
man is being cut up. Au archdeacon from one of our West- 
ern cities wore his hat, toshow, probably, that he disapproved 
of the whole thing; but as he used to cat witb his knife 
while on board the /udda, his conduct in any place was not 
to be considered. The priest recites something from the 
Koran, and the men repeat it, moving their bodies back and 
furward as they do so with gradually increasing rapidity. 
What they may be saying is quite unintelligible, and the 
chorus they make resembles that of no human sound, but 
rather the gasping or panting of an animal. It is to the 
visitor absolutely without any religious significance; all 
that is impressive about it is its horrible earnestuess and 
its at times repulsive results. As the voice of the priest 
grows more accentuated the bodies of the meu swing further 
and lower, until their hair sweeps the floor, and their eyes, 
when they throw their bodies back, ure on a level with those 
of the spectators. A drum beats in quickening time to the 
voice of the priest and to the gasps of the dervishes, and a 
flute playing u weird accompaniment s¢ems to mock at their 
fierce grunis and breathings. It was one of the most un- 
pleasaut exhibitions 1 ever witnessed, and affected one’s 
verves; several of the women had to leave. The eyes of 
the men rolled in their sockets, and their lips parted, and 
through their clinched teeth came fiercer and louder gasps, 
until the chorus of sound reached you like the quick panting 
of au engine as it draws out ofa station, The sweat ran from 
them like water from a sponge, and the veins stood out on their 
faces, showing in congested knots beneath the skin. Some 
of them groaned, and others shrieked and cried out, *‘ Allah! 
Allah!” This acted like the strokes of a whip on the others, 
who rocked more and more violeutly, and swung themselves 
almost off their feet. ‘Then, as the music grew fainter the 
motion of the bending bodies grew less vigorous and finally 
ceased, and the men stood rigid, some x pancomy unmoved 
and unconcerned, and others turning and reeling in a fit. 

While this was going forward, and you felt as though 
you were assisting at a heathen rite in which self-punish- 
meut was being inflicted as a bid for God’s indulgence, two 
interesting things happened. An officer in the English 
Army of Occupation turned to his dragoman and cried at 
the top of his voice, angrily: ‘‘Do you call this worth ten 
piasters? Well, I don't. ow if you've got anything to 
show me, take me to see it. This isn’t worth coming to 
see. You're a rank impostor.” 

The other thing was the act of a native woman, who 
brought her child to the door und handed it to a priest, 
who tok itsin his arms and passed with it in front of the 

‘swinging, gasping, crazy semicircle of men. The child was 
about three years ‘old, and was dying, and the mother had 
brought it there to be cured by the breath of the dervishes. 
As it passed before them, the hair of some of the men swept 
its arm, and it turned its frightened eyes up to those of the 

riest, who smiled gravely down upon the baby and bore 

im outstretched in his arms three times in front of the 
swinging crescent. The faith of the child’s mother appealed 
to sume of us more than did the Englishman's desire to get 

* his money’s worth. The incident is only of interest here 
as showing perhaps why the Army of Occupation is not as 
popular as it might be. 

‘here are several ways of reaching the pyramids, and it 

is eminently in keeping with the other incongruities of the 

lace and time that the most popular way of visiting them 
is on a four-in-hand coach, with a guard in ared coat anda 
bell-shaped white beaver tooting ou his horn, and a young 
gentleman with a boutonniére and an unhappy smile hold- 
ing the reins and working his way in and out between long 
strings of camels. There is a very smart hotel about two 
hundred yards from the foot of the pyramids, and you take 
a donkey there ora camel and ride up a sandy road to the 
base of the Pyramid of Cheops, There are then several 
things that you may do. You can either climb to the top 
of this first pyramid, or craw] into its interior, or walk over 
to see the Sphinx, or make a tour of subterranean tombs 
and enews of alabaster and polished stones, which 
= ligh for you by magnesium wire or stumps of can- 

es. 

It seems absurd to say that the Sphinx is disappointing, 
but so many who have seen it suy so that I feel l am one 
of many, and not individually lacking in reverence or im- 
agiuition. In the first place, the approach to it is bad; you 
come at the Sphinx not from. the front, but from the rear, 
where all you can*seé ‘of itis a-round ball of crumbling 
stone spreading out from-a neck of broken outlifie, much 
smillér and: meaver than you had imagined it would be. 
In the second place, ins of looking up at it, or having it 
look down at you, you -view it first from a semicircular 
ridge of sand, at the bottom of which it reposes, and at 
such a near view that whatever outline or character of 
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countenance it once is lost. I have seen photo- 
graphs of the Sphinx, taken while I was in Cairo, muci: 
more impressive than tlhe Sphinx itself. Lying in a hol- 
low of the sand hills as it does, the farther you move away 
from it in order to get a better focus, the less you see) 
of it, and as you draw nearer to it it loses its meaning, as 
does the scenery of a theatre when you are on the wrong 
side of the foot-lights. I know that that is an unpopular 
thing to say, and that there are many who feél thrills when 
they first look upon the face of the Sphinx, and who de- 
scribe their emotions to you at length, and who write down 
their impressions in their diaries when they get back to the 
hotel. But they have come a long way expecting to be 
thrilled, and they do not intend to be disappointed. Some 
of the sphinxes in the museum of Gizeh, which you pass 
on your way to the pyramids, impressed me more than did 
the one- great Sphinx, though they were in-doors and sur- 
rounded by attendants and the cheap decoration of the 
museum, once a palace for the harem. They were of green 
stone and of huge proportions, und with ‘*the curling lip 
atid sneer of cold command”; and if you look at them long 
enough you feel uncomfortable shivers down your back, 
and a perfectly irrational impulse to rush at them and beat 
them in the face and force them to tell you what they know 
and what they have kept back and have been keeping back 
for centuries and centuries. Their faces show thet the 
know all that we know and much besides that we shall 
never know, and when the world at last comes to an end 
they will stretch themselves and smile at one another and, 
say: ‘Now they kuow it, but we knew it all the while. 
We could have told had we liked, but we have enjoyed - 
watching them fretting and fuming and prying abont and 
tinkering at our faces with their little hammers, and blow- 
ing us up with saltpetre only to try and put us back again 
with steam. We who have kept our secret from Herodotus 
a Cesar, are we likely to give it up to Ebers and Mark 
wain?” 

Before you ascend the Pyramid of Cheops you must deal 
with a middle-man in the person of the sheik of the pyramids, 
who selects guides for you, and who acts as though the pyra- 
mids were his private show, and he was both sole proprictor 
and ticket-taker at thedoor. He livesin a village near by, and 
he and his forefathers have always been allowed a munopo- 
ly of the pyramids, and distribute their patronage to those 
guides who will pay them the highest percentage of what- 
they receive from the visitors. You have three men to help 

ou, two to pull, and one to push and to dilate on the view. 
t takes over ten minutes to climb to the top, with the men 
jerking at your wrists, and the third man shoving you from 
below. It is not a difficult feat, and women accomplish it 
every day, but it leaves you in a breathless state when you 
reach the summit, and you are stiff above the knees for a day 
or two after you have come down. When you have reached 
the summit the guices cheer feebly to give you the idea that 
you have accomplished something which has often been at- ° 
tempted before, but never so successfully, but you are not 
deceived, and you do not feel like cheering yourself. The 
view is worth the climb, however, and the sight of the shad- 
ow of the pyramid, spreading out over the villages and canals 
below like a black cloud, impresses you more with its im- 
mensity than the fact that it is a hundred feet higher than 
the top of the Diana on tte Madison Square Garden tower, 
Iam sure of this fact, because the man whe built the Madi- 
son Square Garden assured me of it between breaths on the . 
summit of the pyramid. While you are resting, the thing to 
do is to pay one of the guides to attempt to run down the pyra- 
mid you are on, cross thé heavy sand to the pyramid be- 
yond, and reach its top in eight minutes. When you give 
the word he disappears with a bound and drops inte space, 
skipping and jumping «nd growiug smaller and smaller as 
be goes, until he looks like a fluttering: handkerchief; and 
when he reaches the sand he ig as small as a child of three, 
and his ascent of the other pyramid suggests 2 white pigeon 
shuffling up the steep roofiof a barn. It is distinctly on his 
part a sporting thing todo. The descent of the pyramid is 
very much worse than going up, and you need to go very 
slowly, and not to look too often at the people crawling 
about like ants below. Only four men, however, in six 
years have slipped and fallen during this descent, and one 
of them had been drinking, They were all killed. 

On the road back from the Pyramids of Gizeh there, are 
other pyramids within sight of Cairo, but these are those 
with which the Sphinx is «ssociated. You will see here one 
of the most beautiful sights of Cairo, the dahabecyahs on the 
Nile. They and their white sails, especially when they come 
wing and wing before the wind, are the most beautiful of 
floating objects, and when there are hundreds of them cone 
iug towards you in lessening perspective, with the sun 
shining on the sails, and the banks on either side alive and 
moving with the palms, the river Nile becomes the best part 
of Cairo. ) 

There is another place on the Nile which you should visit, 
and to which tourists seldom go. This is the isle of Rodda, 
on the bank of which Moses was found, and where you may 
see the Nilometer. This is a well about sixteen feet in di- 
améter, connected by a channel with the Nile. It is made 
of masonry, and‘down one (ide there runs a column on which 
are inscribed ancient Arabian and Cufie numerals, or w lat 
auswer for numerals. It was dug many centuries ago, aml 
it marks the.rising and falling of the river, and at the same 
time the prosperity or dismay of Egypt. When the tide 
begins to rise, this rude instrument is watched hourly, and 
the hopes of the people rise and fall as the muddy water 
moves up or down the narfow well. When it reaches a cer- 
tain height the sheik in caarge declares that the time has 
come for cutting the banka and irrigating the land. In an- 
cient days the rate of taxation was determined by the height 
of the inundation, and it is said that the sheik in charge of 
the Nilometer is still under‘the influence of the government, 
to whose advantage it is to make the fellahin believe that 
tlie inundation is favorable. It was the engineers under Na- 
poleon who discovered that the Nilometer was being tam- 
pered with, but there is no likelihood of its being abused — 
to-day under the Epglish, whose improvement of the irriga- 
tion of Egypt has been their best work, and for tlie felia- 
hiu’s best good. But it is interesting, nevertheless, to look 
down into the old well overgrown with vines and surround- 
ed by ruin and crumbling walls and broken lattices, and to 
think that for centuries it brought news of famive ‘or of 
plenty, and that it was, primitive as its construction is, the 
pulse of Egypt. 

The.pulse of Egypt to-day is not shown in the mere rising 
or falling of a-body of water. It is less primitive in its con- 
struction, and no one knows which way it is going to jump. 
In the next article of this series I shall try to tell something 
of the men who have their fingers on Egypt’s pulse, and 


who are agreed in only one thing—that there are too many 
fingers for Egypt’s good. ! 
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FIELD-TELEPHONES. 
THR LATEST MEANS OF MILITARY COMMUNICATION. 


The question of military communication, not only be- 
tw@tn an army and its base of supplies, but between the 
different divisions and brigades of an army on the march 
and in battle, has assumed most serious dimensions during 
the tecent revolution in military formations attending the 
development of the principles of extended order. That the 
difficulties of communication between the commander of an 
army on the march, and remote parts of his command, may 
be Clearly understood and appreciated, the following ever- 
present conditions must be borne in mind: 

eis army corps composed of 40,000 men would have four 
liv’ ions of infantry, eight to twelve batteries, and at least 
foy regiments of cavalry. Were it able to march closed 
up vith all its trains, it would stretch out at the Jeast calcu- 
lat © about eighteen miles. An allowance of twenty-five 
pet. dent. must always be made for “lengthening out,” which 
makes the length of the column twenty-two and a half miles. 

In the Franco-Prussian war, a Prussian army corps of 
42,512 men, 90 cuns, 13,800 horses, and 1300 vehicles, made 
an column twenty-seven miles long, eighteen miles being oc- 
rupled- by the troops, and nine miles by the trains; or a dis- 
lance which would take a mounted messenger moving from 
the-head of the coluinn to the rear, if he made good speed 
andymet with no obstruction, at least four hours to accom- 
pli’ ;; or moving from the rear to the head, over half a day. 
Ev} this estimate is incorrect, for an army occupies all the 
rox 4 and often the fields beside the road, making it impos- 
si, \ for a messenger to make “‘ good speed.” Moreover, an 
arm * has its flanking columns, with which it must also keep 
mmunication. 

¢ wriers were long since found inadequate, and visual 

tig als for temporary lines of communication, and the tele- 
rre bh line for the more permanent ones, have, during the 
ast aalf-century, been the chief reliance. The first is unre- 
ia!’ >, open to possible interpretation by the enemy, and 
(uly ict to total suspension at the caprice of the elements. 
‘Th’ second is impracticable in rapid marches and in battle, 
ow? lg to its cumbersome paraphernalia and the time re- 
«uiféd to establish it. In the face of this problem attention 
‘vas turned to the telephone as a possible solution, and many 
devices have been advanced by various nations with vary- 
ing Success. 

The whole matter of military communication devolves 
1\pon the Signal Service, and the Signal Corps of the army 
lias, until recently, on account of assignment to other ser- 
vice been able to do little more than keep informed of the 
tro ress of other nations in the development of material 
am methods of conveying intelligence, and to endeavor to 
jw je of the merits of improvements by office tests rather 
field trial. 

After many tests of foreign devices the government em- 
ployed the Bell Telephone Company to devise and man- 
ufacture au instrument which it is hoped will meet all 
reqtirements for communication in the field. In this in- 
sirument the principles of the Eccard knapsack telephone, 
s previous American device, and the trumpet telephone of 
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the German army are combined. It consists of an ingenious 
arrangement of Bell telephone, Morse key, and battery, 
which are all contained jn a small leather case worn by a 
strap over the shoulder. The wire is coiled on a reel in a 
separate case, and makes a load for one man. The tele- 
phone part is so contfived that the receiver and transmitter 
are in one piece, which may be held in place by one hand, 
the receiver at the ear and the transmitter at the mouth, 
while the other hand manipulates the key. The key takes 
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the place of the call-box in an ordinary telephone, and 
makes a sharp click in the receiver at the other end of the 
line, which calls the operator’s attention. 

If desirable, the instrument may also be used to telegraph 
as well as to telephone. Conditions might exist in action 
where cannonading and the like would render it difficult to 
hear spoken words in the telephone. Then it is that the 
sharp click of the telegraph key spells the message through 
the telephone receiver in the ear of the operator, who hears 
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it as clearly as if a hundred miles from the scene of action. 
The wire used is light insulated double conductor, which 
has a tensile strength that will withstand the strain of being 
run over by artillery wheels, and may be safely laid on the 
ground. It is usually strung along fences, however, for 
rapid work, and on trees and light poles when practicable. 
One man can carry about one and one-half miles of this 
wire, which would weigh with reel fifty-two pounds. 

Foreign nations give great weight to the employment of 
“‘cable,” as the wire is called, in rapid marches and for 
service in the immediate front, where delays incidental to 
the insulation of naked wire could not be tolerated. Cable 
— no insulation, can be trampled on, run over, and 
laid in water without impairing its action. The cables of 
different nations differ slightly, but are very similar, and 
are divided into five classes, as follows: the ‘‘advance-post”’ 
cable, the “field,” the “light field,” which is the lightest, 
the ‘‘cavalry,” and the ‘‘ river” cable. 

The advance-post cable consists of a copper conductor 
insulated with eae apr nes and covered with cotton. This 
is wound spirally with eight fine copper wires, which serve 
as a return conductor. The whole is braided with hemp, 
and has a diameter of eighteen one-hundredths of an inch. 
Its tensile strength is one hundred and fifty pounds, and its 
weight seventy-eight pounds per mile. 

The field cable is practically the same. The light field 
is used when it is important to reduce weight to the mini- 
mum, and is the most suitable for lines run by men with 
reels on their backs. It weighs, with reel, but thirty-five 
pounds to the mile. 

The cavalry cable is specially constructed for use within 
the sphere of action of this service, and the river cable, as 
its name implies, is specially constructed for use in the 
crossing of rivers. It is stronger than the others, and for 
protection and to increase its tensile strength is wound 
with eight steel ropes, each composed of fourteen strands. 

Within the last few years nearly every prominent nation 
in the world has equipped itself with excellent field cable. 
On account of the great cost of good cable the United States 
has failed as yet to procure a supply at all commensurate 
with its needs. It would seem, however, as though the new 
field-telephone would prove the most satisfactory instrument 
yet devised, although there is still room for improvement. 

It is probable that thé introduction of the bicycle as a 
part of the equipment of the Signal Corps will cause a re- 
organization of the field-telephone service. As a means of 
transporting the wire and instrument the bicycle is un- 
equalled, as the reel can be so placed on the machine as 
not to interfere with the rider, who carries the instrument 
case slung from his shoulder. With the bicycle but one 
man is required to lay and operate the line, while without 
it two men are required. In laying the line the signal-man 
rides carefully or pushes his wheel, to avoid straining the 
wire by any choking of the reel. An attachment will soon 
be perfected by which, in taking up a line, the wire is au- 
tomatically reeled up as the bicycle proceeds. It is estimated 
that with a wheel a signal-man can lay four miles per hour, 
and on a spurt six miles. 

Howarp ALDEN 
Major and Signal Officer C. N. G. 


CAPTAIN ANDERSEN AND THE CREW OF THE VIKING SHIP.—From Puotoararn sy Hart.—(Sex Pace 654.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMEs. . 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, © 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REFUGEES,” ‘‘ THE GREAT SHADOW,” ‘‘ MICAH CLARKE,” ETC. 


‘‘THE TWO WOMEN WITH THE COACHMAN LISTENED TO THE DISPUTE, WHICH WAS STILL RAGING.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CROOKED MAN. 


NE summer night, a few months after my mar- 

riage, 1 was seated by my own hearth smoking 

a last pipe and nodding over a novel, for my 

day’s work had been an exhausting one. My 

wife had already gone up stairs, and the sound 

of the locking of the hall door some time before told me 

that the servants had also retired. I had risen from my seat, 

and was knocking out the ashes of my pipe, when I suddenly 

heard the clang of the bell. I looked at the clock. It was 

@ quarter to twelve. This could not be a visitor at so late 

an hour. A patient evidently, and possibly an all-night 

sitting. With a es face I went out into the hall and 

opened the door. To my astonishment it was Sherlock 
Iiolmes who stood upon my step. 

‘‘ Ab, Watson,” said he, ‘‘ I hoped that I might not be too 
late to catch you.” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, pray come in.” ; 

‘‘You look surprised, and no wonder. Relieved too, I 
fancy. Hum! You still smoke the Arcadia mixture of 
your bachelor days, then. There's no mistaking that fluffy 
ash upon your coat. It’s easy to tell that you have been 
accustomed to wear a uniform, Watson. You'll never pass 
as a pure-bred civilian as long as you keep that habit of 
carrying your handkerchief in your sleeve. Could you put 
me up to-night?” 

‘*With pleasure.” 

‘You told me that you had bachelor quarters for one, 
and I see that you have no gentleman visitor at present. 
Your hat-stand proclaims as much.” 

‘‘T shall be delighted if you will stay:” 

‘‘Thank you. - I'll fill the vacant peg, then. 
that you’ve had the British workman in the house. 
token of evil. Not the drains, I hope?” 

‘*No; the gas.” 

‘‘Ah! He has left two nail-marks from his boot upon 
your linoleum just where the light strikes it. No, thank 
you; I had some supper at Waterloo; but I'll smoke a pipe 
with you with pleasure.” 

I handed him my pouch, and he seated himself opposite 
to me, and smoked for some time in silence. I was well 
aware that nothing but business of importance would have 
brought him to me at such an hour, so I waited patiently 
until he should come round to it. 

‘I see that you are professionally rather busy just now,” 
said he, glancing very keenly across at me. : 

‘ Yes, I’ve had a busy day,” I answered. ‘‘It may seem 
very foolish in your eyes,” [ added, ‘‘but really I don’t 
know how you deduced it.” 

Holmes chuckled to himself. ‘‘I have the advantage of 
knowing your habits, my dear Watson,” said he. ‘ When 
your round is a short one you walk, and when it is a long 
one you use a hansom., s I perceive that your boots, 
although used, are by no means dirty, I cannot doubt that 
you are at present busy enough to justify the hansom.” 

Excellent!” I cried. 

‘‘Elementary,” said he. ‘‘It is one of those instances 
where the reasoner can produce an effect which seems 
remarkable to his neighbor because the latter has missed 
the one little point which is the basis of the deduction. 
The same may be said, my dear fellow, for the effect of 
some of these little sketches of yours, which is entirely 
meretricious, depending as it does upon your retaining in 
your own hands some factors in the problem which are 
never imparted to the reader. Now at present I am in the 
position of these same readers, for I hold in this hand several 

threads of one of the strangest cases which ever perplexed 
& man’s brain, and yet I lack the one or two which are 
needful to complete my theory: But T'll have them, Watson, 
il have them!” His eyes kindled, and a slight flush spran 
into his thin cheeks. For an instant the veil had lif 
upon his keen intense nature, but for an instant only. 


Sorry to see 
He’s a 


When I glanced again his face had resumed that Red Indian 


composure which had made so many regard him as a ma- 
chine rather than a man. 

‘‘The problem presents features of interest,” said he. ‘‘I 
may even say exceptional features of interest. I have al- 
ready looked into the matter, and have come, as | think, 
within sight of my solution. If you 
could accompany me in that last step you 
might be of considerable service to me.” 

**T should be delighted.” 

‘‘Could you go as far as Aldershot to- 
morrow ?” 

‘*I have no doubt Jackson would take 
my il 

‘‘Very good. I want to start by the 
11.10 from Waterloo.” 

‘That would give me time.” 

‘“‘Then, if you are not too sleepy, I will 
give you a sketch of what has happened 
and of what remains to be done.” 

‘*] was sleepy before you came. 
quite wakeful now.” 

‘*T will compress the story as far as may 
be done without omitting anything vital 
to the case. It is conceivable that you 
may even have read some account of the 
matter. It is the supposed murder of 
Colonel Barclay of the Royal Munsters at 
Aldershot which I am investigating.” 

‘**T have heard nothing of it.” 

“It has not excited much attention yet, 
except locally. The facts are only two 
days’ old. Briefly they are these: 

‘*The Royal Munster is, as you know, 
one of the most famous Irish regiments 
in the British army. It did wonders both 
in the Crimea and the Mutiny, and has 
since that time distinguished itself upon 
every ible occasion. It was com- 
manded up to Monday night by James 
Barclay, a gallant veteran, who started 
as a full private, was raised to commis- 
sioned rank for his bravery at the time of 
the Mutiny, and so lived to command the 
regiment in which he had once carried a 
musket. 

‘‘Colonel Barclay had married at the 
time when he was a sergeant, and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Miss Nancy De- 
voy, was the daughter of a former color- 
sergeant in the same corps. There was 
therefore, as can be imagined, some little 
social friction when the young couple (for 


I am 


they were still young) fo themselves 
in their new surroundings. They appear, 
however, to have quickly adapted them- 


selves, and Mrs. Barclay always, I un- 
derstand, been as popular with the ladies 
of the regiment as her husband was with . 
his brother officers. I may add that she 
was a woman of great beauty, and that 
even now, when she has been married for 
upwards of thirty years, she is still of a 
striking and queenly appearance. 
‘Colonel Barclay’s family life appears 
to have been a uniformly happy one. 
Major Murphy, to whom I owe most of 
my facts, assures me that he has never 
heard of any misunderstanding between 
the pair. On the whole, he thinks that 
Barclay’s devotion to his wife was great- 
er than his wife’s to Barclay. He was 
acutely uneasy if he were absent from 
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her for a day. She, on the other hand, though devoted 
and faithful, was less obtrusively affectionate. But the 
were regarded in the regiment as the very model of a mid. 
dle-aged couple. There was absolutely nothing in their 
mutual relations to prepare peaple for the tragedy which 
was to follow. 

‘Colonel Barclay himself seems to have had some singular 
traits in his character. He was a dashing, jovial old soldier 
in his usual mood, but there were occasions on which he 
seemed to show himself capable of considerable violence and 
vindictiveness. This side of his nature, however, appears 
never to have been turned towards his wife. Another fact 
which had struck Major Murphy, and three out of five of 
the other officers with whom I conversed, was the singular 
sort of depression which came upon him at times. As the 
Major expressed it, the smile had often been struck from, 
his mouth, as if by some invisible hand, when he has been 
joining in the gayeties and chaff of the mess table. ‘For 
days on end, when the mood was on him, he has been sunk 
in the deepest gloom.’ This and a certain tinge of super- 
stition were the only unusual traits in his character which 
his brother officers had observed. The latter peculiarity 
took the form of a dislike to being left alone, especially 
after dark. This puerile feature in a nature which was 
conspicuously manly had often given rise to comment and 
conjecture. | 

‘The first battalion of the Royal Munster (which is the old 
117th) has been stationed at Aldershot for some years. . The 
married oflicers live out of barracks, and the Colonel has 
during all this time occupied a villa called Lachine about 
half a mile from the north'camp. The house stands in its 
own grounds, but the west side of it is not more than thirty 
yards from the highroad. A coachman and two maids form 
the staff of servants. These, with their master and mistress, 
were the sole occupants of Lachine, for the Barclays had no 
children, nor was it usual for them to have resident visitors. 

‘* Now for the events at Lachine between nine and ten on 
the evening of last Monday. 

‘*Mrs. Barclay was, it appears, a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and had interested herself very much in 
the establishment of the Guild of St. George, which was 
formed in connection with the Watt Street Chapel for the 
purpose of supplying the poor with cast-off clothing. A 
meeting of the guild had been held that evening at eight, 
and Mrs. Barclay had hurried over her dinner in order to be 
present at it. When leaving the house she was heard by the 
coachman to make some commonplace remark to her hus- 
band, and to assure him that she would be back before very 
long. She then called for Miss Morrison, a young lady who 
lives in the next villa, and the two went off together to their 
meeting. It lasted forty mihutes, and at a quarter past nine 
Mrs. Barclay returned ‘bon: 4 having left Miss Morrison at 
her door as she passed. 

‘*There is a room which is used asa morning-room at La- 


chine. This faces the road, and opens by a large glass fold- 


‘‘HE WAS CROUCHING OVER A FIRE, AND THE ROOM WAS LIKE AN OVEN.’ 
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+ aer voice, could be plainly heard. 


ing door on to the lawn. The lawn is thirty yards across, 
and is only divided from the highway by a low wall with 
an iron rail above it. It was imto this room that Mrs. Bar- 
clay went upon her return. The blinds were not down, for 
the room was seldom used in the evening, but Mrs. Barclay 
herself Jit the lamp, and then rang the bell, asking Jane 
Stewart, the housemaid, to bring her a cup of tea, which 
was quite contrary to her usual habits. The Colovel had 
been sitting in the dining-room, but hearing that his wife 
had returned, he joined her in the morning-room. The 
coachman saw him cross the hall and enter it. He was 


hever seen again alive. 
“The tea which had been ordered was brought up at the 


‘end of ten minutes, but the maid, as she approached the 


tloor, was surprised to hear the voices of her master and 
mistress in furious altercation. She knocked without re- 
ceiving any answer, and even turned the handle, but only to 
find that the door was Jocked upon the inside. Naturally 
enough, she ran down to tell the cook, and the two women, 
with the coachman, came up into the hall, and listened to 
the dispute, which was still raging. They all a that 
only two voices were to be heard, those of Barclay and of 
Ahis wife. Barclay’s remarks were subdued and abrupt, so 
{hat none of them were audible to the listeners. The lady’s, 
yn the other hand, were most bitter, and, when she raised 

‘You coward!’ she re- 
ted over and over again. ‘What can be done now? 

That can be done now? Give me back my life. I will 
Never so much as breathe the same air with you again. 
You coward! You coward! Those were scraps of her 

fonversation, ending in a sudden dreadful cry in the man's 
Voice, with a crash, and a piercing scream from the woman. 
Convinced that some tragedy had occurred, the coachman 
rushed to the door and strove to force it, while scream after 
acream issued from within. He was unable, however, to 
ake his way in, and the maids were too distracted with 

rar to be of any assistance to him. A sudden thought 

iruck him. however, and he ran through the hall door and 
und to the lawn upon which the long French windows 
tpen. One side of the window was open, which, I under- 
Stand, was quite usual in the summer-time, and he passed 
Without difficulty into the room, His mistress had ceased 
to scream, and was stretched insensible upon a couch, while, 
With his fect tilted over the side of an arm-chair and his 
head upon the ground near the corner of the fender, was 
ying the unfortunate soldier stone-dead in a pool of his own 

ood. 

‘* Naturally the coachman’s first thought, on finding that 
he could do nothing for his master, was to open the door. 
Mut here an unexpected and singular difficulty presented 
i elf. The key was not on the inner side of the door, nor 
‘ wuld he find it anygvhere in the room. He went out again, 
+ terefore, through the window, and baving obtained the help 
of a policeman and of a medical man, he returned. The lady, 
against whom naturally the strongest suspicion rested, was 

moved to her room, still in a state of insensibility.. The 

ylonel’s body was then placed upon the sofa, and a careful 
« amination made of the scene of the tragedy. 
_** The injury from which the unfortunate veteran was suf- 
fering was found to be a ragged cut some two inches long 
the back part of his head, which had evidently been caused 
Y. a violent blow from a blunt weapon. Nor was it difficult 
t guess what that weapou may have been. Upon the floor, 
¢ ise to the body, was lying a singular club of hard carved 
Wood with a bone handle. The Colonel possessed a varied 
cOllection of weapons brought from the different countries 
it which he had fought, and it is conjectured by the police 
that this club was among his trophies. The servants deny 
having seen it before, but among the numerous curiosities in 
the house it is possible that it may have been overlooked. 
Nothing else of importance was discovered im the room by 
the police save the inexplicable fact that neither upon Mrs. 
rclay’s person, nor upon that of the victim, nor in any 
et of the room,.was the missing key to be found. The 
d-~>r had eventually to be opened by a locksmith from 
tershot. 

‘That was the state of things, Watson, when upon the 
Tiesday morning I, at the request of Major Murphy, went 
down to Aldershot to supplement the efforts of the police. 
I think that you will acknowledge that the problem was al- 
ready one of interest, but my observations soon made me 
realize that it was in truth much more extraordinary than 
“ould at first sight appear. 

Before examining the room I the ser- 
% nts, but only succeeded in eliciting the facts which I have 
f ready stated. One other detail of interest was remembered 
! { Jane Stewart, the housemaid. You will remember that 

hearing the sound of the quarrel she descended and re- 
_ tned with the other servants. On that first occasion when 
i se was alone she says that the voices of her master and mis- 
¥ >ss were sunk so low that she could bear hardly anything, 
{ 4d judged by their tones rather than their words that they 
| «d fallen out. On my pressing her, however, she remem- 
| red that she heard the word David uttered twice by the 
I dy. The point is of the utmost importance as guiding us 
t ‘wards the reason of the sudden quarrel. The Colonel's 
¥ me, you remember, was James. 

** There was one thing in the case which had made the deep- 
( i impression both upon the servants and the police. This 
' @s the contortion of the Colonel’s face. It had set, accord- 
{4g to their account, into the most dreadful expression of 
fear and horror which a human countenance is capable of 
a8Suming. More than one person fainted at the mere sight 
of him, so terrible was the effect. It was quite certain that 
h@ had foreseen his fate, and that it had caused him the ut- 
mst horror. This of course fitted in well enough with the 

lice theory, if the Colonel could have seen his wife making 
# Mnurderous attack upon him. Nor was the fact of the 
¥ ound being on the back of his head a fatal objection to this, 
a he might have turned to avoid the blow. No information 
«ald be got from the lady herself, who was temporarily 
i, ane from an acute attack of brain-fever. 

- ' From the police I learned that Miss Morrison, who, you 
r€é aember, went out that evening with Mrs. Barclay, denied 
having any knowledge of what it was which had caused the 
ill humor in which her companion had returned. 

“*Having gathered these facts, Watson, I smoked several 
pipes over them, trying to separate those which were crucial 
from others which were merely incidental. There could be 
nO question that the most distinctive and suggestive point 
ifthe case was the singular disappearance of the dour key. 
AsMmost careful search had failed to discover it in the room. 

Rerefore it must have been taken from it. But neither 
the Colonel nor the Colonel’s. wife could have taken it. 
‘TAat was perfectly clear. Therefore a third person must 
+8Ve entered the room. And that third person could only 
have come in throuch the window. It seemed to me that a 
paTeful examination of the room and the lawn might poasi- 
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bly reveal some traces of this mysterious individual. You 
know my methods, Watson. There was not one of them 
which I did not apply to the inquiry. And it ended by | 
discovering traces, , ut very different ones from those whic 
I had expected. T ere had been a man in the room, and he 
had crossed the law 1 coming from the road. I was able to 
obtain five very cle r impressions of his foot-marks: one in 
the roadway itself at the point where he had climbed the 
low wail, two on the lawn, and two very faint ones upon the 
stained boards near the window where he bad entered. He 
had apparently rushed across the lawn, for his toe-marks 
were much deeper than his heels. But it was not the man 
who surprised me. It was his companion.” 

‘* His companion!” 

Holmes pulled a large sheet of ans af on out of his 
pocket and carefully unfolded it upon his knee. 

‘* What do you make of that?” he asked. 

The paper was covered with the tracings of the foot-marks 
of some small animal. It had five well-marked foot-pads, an 
indication of long nails, and the whole print might be nearly 
as large as a dessert-8poon. 

‘It’s a dog,” said 1. 

“Did you ever hear of a dog running upa curtain? I 
found distinct traces that this creature had done so.” 

‘‘A monkey, then?” 

‘* But it is not the of a monkey.” 

** What can it be, then?” 

“Neither dog nor cat nor monkey nor any creature that 
we are familiar with. I have tried to reconstruct it from 
the measurements. Here are four prints where the beast has 
been standing motionless. You see that it is no less than 
fifteen inches from fere foot to hind. Add to that the length 
of neck and head, and you get a creature not much less than 
two feet long, probably more, if there is any tail. But now 
observe this other measurement. The animal has been mov- 
ing, and we have the length of its stride In each case it is 
only about three inches. You have an indication, you see, 
of a long body with very short legs attached to it. It has 
not been considerate enough to leave any of its hair behind 
it. But its general Shape must be what I have indicated, 
and it can run up a Gurtain, and it is carnivorous.”’ 

‘* How do you deduce that?’ 

‘Because it ran up the curtain. A canary’s cage was 
hanging in the window, and its aim seems to have been to 
get at the bird.” 

‘‘Then what was the beast?” 

“Ah, if I could give it a name it might go a long way 
towards solving the Case. On the whole, it was probably 
some creature of the weasel and stoat tribe, and yet il is 
larger than any of these that I bave seen.” : 

‘* But what had it to do with the crime?” 

‘That also is still obscure. But we have learned a good 
deal, you perceive. We know that a man stood in the road 
looking at the quarrel between the Barclays—the blinds 
were up and ‘the room lighted. We know also that he ran 
across the lawp, entered the room, accompanied by a strange 
animal, and that he either struck the Colonel, or, as is equally 
possible, that the Colonel fell down from sheer fright at the 
sight of him, and cut his head on the corner of the fender. 
Finally we have the curious fact that the intruder carried 
away the key with him when he left.” 

‘Your discoveries seem to have left the business more 
obscure than it was before,” said I. 

‘**Quite so. They undoubtedly showed that the affair was 
much deeper than was at first conjectured. I thought the 
matter over, and I came to the conclusion that 1 must ap- 
proach the case from another aspect. But really,Watson, I 
am keeping you up, and I might just as well tell you all this 
on our way to Aldershot to-morrow.” 

‘Thank you, you have gone rather too far to stop.” 

** It is quite certain that when Mrs. Barclay left the house 
at half past seven she was on good terms with her liusband, 
She was never, as I think I have said, ostentatiously affec- 
tionate, but she was heard by the coachman chatting with 
the Colonel in a friendly fashion. Now it was equally cer- 
tain that immediately On her return she had gone to the room 
in which she was least likely to see her husband, had flown 
to tea as an agitated Woman will, and finally, on his coming 
in to her, had broken into violent recriminations. Therefore 
something had occurred between 7.30 and nine o'clock which 
had completely altered her feelings towards him. But Miss 
Morrison bad been with her during the whole of that hour 
and a half. It was absolutely certain, therefore, in spite of 
her denial, that she must know something of the matter. 

‘*My first conjecture was that possibly there had been 
some passages between this young lady and the old soldier 
which the former had now confessed to the wife. That 
would account for the angry return and also for the girl’s 
denial that anything had occurred. Nor would it be entirely 
incompatible with most of the words overheard. But there 
was the reference to David, and there was the known affec- 
tion of the Colonel forghis wife to weigh against it, to say 
nothing of the tragic intrusion of this other man, which 
might, of course, be entirely disconnected with what had gone 
before. It was not easy to pick one’s steps, but on the whole 
I was inclined to dismiss the idea that there had been anything 
between the Colonel and Miss Morrison, but more than ever 
convinced that the young lady held the clew as to what it 
was which had turned Mrs. Barclay to hatred of her husband. 
I took the obvious course, therefore, f calling upon Miss M.., 
of explaining to her that I was perfectly certain that she 
held the facts in her possession, and of assuring her that her 
friend Mrs. Barclay might find herself in the dock upon a 
capital charge unless the matter were cleared up. 

‘* Miss Morrison is a little ethereal slip of a girl with timid 
eyes and blond hair, but I found her by no means wanting 
in shrewdness and common-sense. She sat thinking for 
some time after I had spoken, ard then, turning to me with 
a brisk air of resolution, she broke into a remarkable state- 
ment, which I will condense for your benefit. 

‘*T promised my friend that I would say nothing of the 
matter, and a promise is a promise,’ said she. ‘ But if I 
can really help her when so serious a charge is laid against 
her, and when her own mouth, poor darling, is closed by ill- 
ness, then I think I am absolved from my promise. «I will 
tell you exactly what happened upon Monday evening. 

‘*** We were returning from the Watt Street Mission about 
& quarter to nine o'clock. .On our way we had to pass 
through Hudson Street, which is a very quiet thoroughfare. 
There is only one lamp in it upon the left-hand side, and as 
we approached this lamp I saw a man coming towards us 
with his back very bent, and something like a box slung 
over one of his shoulders. He appeared to be deformed, 
for he carried his head low and walked with his knees bent. 
We were passing him when he raised his face to look at us 
in the circle of light thrown by the lamp, and as he did so 
he stopped and screamed out in a dreadful voice, ‘‘ My God, 
it’s Nancy!” Mrs. Bafclay turned as white as death, and 
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would have fallen down had the dreadful-looking creature 
not caught hold of her. I was going to call for the police 
but she, to my surprise, spoke quite civilly to the fellow. ° 

‘“***T thought you had been dead this thirty years, Hen. 
ry,” said she, in a shaking voice. 

‘***“*So I have,” said. he, and it was awful to hear the 
tones that he said it in. He had a very dark, fearsome face 
and a gleam in his eyes that comes back to me in my dreams. 
His hair and whiskers were shot with gray, and his face was 
all crinkled and puckered like a withered apple. 

“*** Just walk ona little way, dear,” said Mrs. Barclay. “| 
want to have a word with this man. There is nothing to 
be afraid of.” She tried to speak boldly, but she was sti]] 
deadly pale, and could hardly get her words out for the 
trembling of her lips. 

‘**]T did as she asked me, and they talked together for a 
few minutes. Then she came down the street with her eyes 
blazing, and I saw the crippled wretch standing by the 
lamp-:post, and shaking his clinched fists in the air as if he 
were mad with rage. She never said a word until we were 
at the door here, when she took me by the hand and begged 
me to tell no one what had happened. 

***Tt’s an old acquaintance of mine who has come down 
in the world,” said she. When I promised her I would say 
nothing she kissed me, and I have never seen her since. | 
have told you now the whole truth, and if I withheld it 
from the police it was because I did not realize then the dan- 
ger in which my dear friend stood. I know that it can only 
be to-her advantage that everything should be known.’ 

‘* There was her statement, Watson, and to me, as you can 
imagine, it was like a light on a dark night. Everything 
which had been disconnected before began at once to assume 
its true place, and I had a shadowy presentiment of the 
whole sequence of events. My next step obviously was to 
find the man who had produced such a remarkable impres- 
sion upon Mrs. Barclay. If he were still in Aldershot it 
should not be a very difficult matter. There are not such a 
very great number of civilians, and a deformed man was 
sure to have attracted attention. I spenta day in the search, 
and by evening—this very evening, Watson, I had run him 
down. The man’s name is Henry Wood, and he lives in 
lodgings in this same street in which the ladies met him. 
He has only been five days in the place. In the character 
of a registration agent I had a most interesting gossip with 
his landlady. The man is by trade a conjurer and performer, 
going round the canteens after nightfall, and giving a little 
entertainment at each. He carries some creature about with 
him in that box, about which the landlady seemed to be in 
considerable trepidation, for she had never seen an animal 
like it. He uses it in some of his tricks, according to her ac- 
count. So much the woman was able to tell me, and also 
that it was a wonder the man lived, seeing how twisted he 
was, and that he spoke in a strange tongue sometimes, and 
that for the last two nights she had heard him groaning and 
weeping in his bedroom. He was all right as far as money 
went, but in his deposit he had given her what looked like a 
bad florin. She showed it to me, Watson, and it was an 
Indian rupee. 

‘*So now, my dear fellow, you see exactly how we stand 
and why it is I want you. It is perfectly plain that after 
the ladies parted from this man he followed them at a dis- 
tance, that he saw the quarrel between husband and wife 
through the window, that he rushed in, and that the crea- 
ture which he carried in his box got loose. That is all very 
certain. But he is the only person in this world who can 
tell us exactly what happened in that room.” 

‘* And you intend to ask him?” . 

‘Most certainly—but in the presence of a witness.” 

‘* And I am the witness?” 

‘*If vou will be so good. If he can clear the matter up, 
well and good. If he refuses, we have no alternative but to 
apply for a warrant.:” 

‘* But how do you know he’ll be there when we return?” 

‘*'You may be sure that I took some precautions. I have 
one of my Baker Street boys mounting guard over him who 
would stick to him like a burr, go where he might. We 
shall find him in Hudson Street to-morrow, Watson, and 
meanwhile I should be the criminal myself if I kept you out 
of bed any longer.” 

It was mid-day when we found ourselves at the scene of 
the tragedy, and under my companion’s guidance we made 
our-way at once to Hudson Street. In spite of his capacity 
for concealing his emotions, I could easily see that Holmes 
was in a state of suppressed excitement, while I was myself 
tingling with that half-sporting, half-intellectual pleasure 
which I invariably experienced when I associated myself 
with him in his investigations. 

“This is the street,” said he, as we turned into a short 
thoroughfare lined with plain two-storied brick houses. 
‘* Ah, here is Simpson to report.” 

‘* He’s in all right, Mr. Holmes!” cried a small street arab, 
running up to us. 

‘* Good, Simpson,” said Ho)mes, patting him on the head. 
‘*Come along, Watson. This is the house.” 

He sent in his card with a message that he had come on im- 
portant business, and a moment later we were face to face 
with the man whom we had come to see. In spite of the 
warm weather he was crouching over the fire, and the little 
room was like an oven. The man sat all twisted and hud. 
dled in“his chair in a way which gave an indescribable im- 
pression of deformity; but the face which he turned towards 
us, though worn and swarthy, must at some time have been 
remarkable for its beauty. He looked suspiciously at us 
now out of yellow-shot bilious eyes, and without speaking 
or rising, he waved towards two chairs. 

**Mr. Henry Wood, late of India, I believe?” said Holmes, 
affably. ‘‘ I’ve come over this little matter of Colonel Bar 
clay’s death.” 

‘** What should I know about that?” | 

‘* That’s what I want to ascertain. You know, i suppose, 
that unless the matter is cleared up, Mrs. Barclay, who is an 
= friend of yours, will in all probability be tried for mur- 
der.” 

The man gave a violent start. 

‘*T don’t know who you are,” he cried, ‘‘nor how you 
come to know what you do know, but will you swear that 
this is true that you tell me?” 

* Why, they are only waiting for her to come to her senses 
to arrest her.’ 

God! ‘Are you in the police yourself?” 

sé 

‘* What business is it of yours, then?” 

It’s every man’s business to see justice done.” 

‘** You can take my word that she is innocent.” 

‘**Then you are guilty?” 

‘** No, 1 am not.” 

killed Colonel James.Barclay, then?” 

‘It was a just Providence that killed him, But, mind 
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you this, that if I had knocked his brains out, as it was in 
my heart to do, he would have had no more than his due 
from my hands. If his own guilty conscience had not struck 
him down, it is likely enough that I might have had his blood 
upon my soul. You want me to tell the story. Well, 1 
don’t know why I shouldn't, for there’s no cause for me to 
be as of it. 

‘‘Tt was in this way, sir. You see me now with my back 
like a camel and my ribs all awry, but there was a time 
when Corporal Henry Wood was the smartest man in the 
117th foot. We were in India then, in cantonments, at a place 
we'll call Bhurtee. Barclay, who died the other day, was 
sergeant in the same company as myself, and the belle of the 
regiment, ay, and the finest girl that ever had the breath of 
life between her lipe. was Nancy Devoy, the daughter of the 
color sergeant. here were two men that loved her, and 
one that she loved, and you’ll smile when you look at this 
poor thing huddled before the fire, and hear me say that it 
was for my good looks that she loved me. 

‘* Well, though I had her heart, her father was set upon her 
marrying Barclay. I was a harum-scarum reckless lad, and 
he had had an education, and was already marked for the 
sword belt. But the girl held true to me, and it seemed that 
I would have had her, when the mutiny broke out and all 
hell was loose in the country. . 

‘‘We were shut up in Bhurtee, the iment of us with 
half a battery of artillery, a company of Sikhs, and a l6ét of 
civilians and women folk. There were ten thousand rebels 
round us, and they were as keen as.a set of terriers round a 
rat-cage. About the second week of it our water gave out, 
and it was a question whether we could communicate with 
General Neill’s column which was moving up country. It 
was our only chance, for we could not more to fight our way 
out with all the women and children, so I volunteered to 
out and to warn General Neill of our danger. My offer 
was accepted, and I talked it over with Sergeant Barclay, 
who was supposed to know the ground better than — other 
man, and who drew up a route by which I might get thrdugh 
the rebel lines. At ten o'clock the same night | started off 
upon my journey. There were a thousand lives to save, 
but it was of only one that I was thinking when I dropped 
over the wall that night. ‘ 

‘My way ran down a dried-up water-course, which we 
hoped would screen me from the enemy's sentries, but as I 
crept round the corner of it I walked right into six of them 
who were crouching down in the dark waiting for me. In 
an instant I was stunned with a blow, and bound hand and 
foot. But the real blow was to my heart and not to my 
head, for, as I came to and listened to as much as I could 
understand of their talk, I heard enough to tell me that 
my comrade, the very man who had arranged the way that 
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I was to take, had betrayed me by means of a native ser- 
vant into the hands of the enemy. 

‘* Well, there’s no need for me to dwell on that part of it. 
You know now what James Barclay was capable of. Bhur- 
tee was relieved by Neill next day, but the rebels took me 
away with them in their retreat, and it was many a long 
year before ever I saw a white face again. I was tortured, 
and tried to get away, and was captured and tortured again. 
You can see for yourselves the state in which I-was left. 
Some of them that fled into Nepaul took me with tem. and 
then afterwards I was up past Durjecling. The hill folk up 
there murdered the rebels who had me, and I became their 
slave for a time until I escaped, but instead of going south I 
had to go north until I found myself among the Afghans. 
There I wandered about for many a year, and at last came 
back to the Punjaub, where I lived mostly among the na- 
tives, and picked up a living by the conjuring tricks that I 
had learned. Whit use was it for me, a wretched cripple, to 
go back to England or to make myself known to my old 
comrades? Even my wish for revenge would not make me 
do that. I had rather that Nanev and my old pals should 
think of Harry Wood as having died with a straight back, 
than see him living and crawling with a stick like a chim- 
panzee. They never doubted that I was dead, and’I meant 
that they never should. I heard that Barclay had> married 
Nancy, and that he was rising rapidly in the regiment; but 
even that did not make me speak. But when one gets old, 
one has a longing for home. For years I’ve been dreaming 
of the bright green fields and the hedges of Enghind. At 
last I dletermined to see them before I died. I saved enough 
to bring me across, and then I came here where the soldiers 
are, for I know their ways, and liow to amuse them, and so 
eurn enough to keep me.” : 

‘Your narrative is most interesting,” said $herlock 
Holmes. ‘1 have already heard of your meeting with Mrs. 
Barclay, and your mutual recognition. You then; as I un- 
derstand, followed her home, and saw through the’ window 
an altercation between her husband and her, in which she 
doubtless cast his conduct to you in his teeth. Your own 
feelings overcame you, and you ran across the lawn and 
broke in upon them?” 

‘*T did, sir, and at the sight of me he looked as I have 
never seen a man look before, and over he went with his 
head on the fender. But he was dead before he fell. I 
read death on his face as plain as I can read that text over 
the fire. The bare sight of me was like a bullet through his 
guilty heart.” 

And then?” 

* Then yy | fainted, and I caught up the key of the 
door from her hand, intending to unlock it and get help. 
But us I was doing it, it seemed to me better to leave it 


alone and get away, for the thing might look black against 
me, and anyway my secret would be out if I were taken. In 
my haste I thrust the key into my pocket, and dropped my 
stick while I was chasing Teddy, who had run up the cur- 
tain. When I got him into bis box, from which he had 
slipped, I was off as fast as I could run.” 

‘*Who’s Teddy?” asked jHolmes. 

The man leancd over atid pulled up the front of a kind 
of hutch in the corner. [n an instant out there slipped a 
beautiful reddish-brown creature, thin and lithe, with the 
legs of a stoat, n long thin nose, and a pair of the finest red 
eyes that ever I saw in an animal’s head. 

‘* It’s a mongoose,” I cried. | 

“Well, some call them that, and some ¢all them ichnen- 
mon,” said the man. ‘‘Sriake-catcher is what I call them. 
and Teddy is amazing quick on cobras. I have one here 
without the fangs, and ‘Teddy catches it every night to 
please the folk in the canteen. Any other point. sir?’ 

‘* Well, we may have to apply to you again if Mrs. Bar- 
clay should prove to be in serious trouble.” 

‘In that case of course ['d come forward.” 

‘*But if apt, thcre is nosobject in raking up this scandal 
against a dead man, foully as he has acted. You have st 
least the satisfaction of knowing that for thirty years of his 
life his conscience bitterly reproached him for this wicked 
deed. Ah, there goes a og! Murphy on the other side of 
the street. Good-by, Wood; I want to learn if anything has 
happened since yesterday.? | 

We were in time to overtake the Major before he reached 
the corner. 

‘* Ah, Holmes,” he said, ‘‘I suppose you have heard that 
all this fuss has come to nothing?” ee 

‘* What, then?” 

“ The inquest is just over. The medical evidence showed 
conclusively that desih was due to apoplexy. You see, it 
was quite a simple case after all.” 

‘‘Qh, remarkably superficial,” said Holmes, smiling. 
‘Come, Watson, I don’t think we shall be: wanted in Al- 
dershot any more.” ; 

‘‘There’s one thing,” said I, as we walked down to tle 
station, ‘‘if the lhusband’s name was James, and the other 
was Henry, what was this talk about David?” 

‘*That one word, my dear Watson, should have told nie 
the whole story had I been the ideal reasoner which you are 
so fond of depicting. It-was evidently a term of reproach.” 

reproach?” +7 

Yes; David strayed a little occasionally you know. and 
on one oecasion in the same direction as Sergeant James Bar- 
clay. You remember the small affair of Uriah and Bath- 
sheba? My Biblical knowledge is a trifle rusty, I fear, but 
you will find the story in the first or second of Samuel.” 


THE “SEVENTH” OF NEW YORK. 


New York is very often accused, and with much show 
of reason,of being deficient in civic feeling, but several of the 

ossessions or institutions of the metropolis never fail to 
call forth the most sincere pride of the people. Among these 
enthusiasm. provoking possessions are Central Park and the 
Seventh Regiment, and there is no impropricty in thus 
naming them together, even though recently there was a 
very loud protest from the people when there was a proposi- 
tion for the regiment to hold a dress parade in the Park. 
This protest was due to the fact that the people felt that 
they could not trust themselves in the presence of both of 
their pets, for they feared that in their enthusiastic desire to 
see the sokjiers they would ruin the shrubbery, grass, and 
flowers of the Park. And so the regiment staid out of the 
Park, and. a week later, went to the S:ate Encampment at 
Peekskill for its round of duty there. 

Daca regiment in the National Guard has a week of camp 
life every other year, and during this time the citizen soldiers 
are under the observation of the Governor’s military staff, 
and also several officers detailed from the regular army 
to give assistance and advice, and to report on the efficiency 
of the various organizations. One week in two years is not 
much time to give to actual work or to put into practice the 
things taught in the armories. But it is very much better 
than no camp life at all, as the men learn to know each 
other much better, and the officers learn the capacities of 
the men. Indeed, the camp is the place of all others, next 
to an actual fighting campaign, to learn to know men at 
their gorrect value. 

There is more or less of an idea, even in New York, where 
the people generally think that the Seventh can do no 
wrong, that these encampments are long picnics, where 
both officers and men have a tremendously good time, and 
a freedom from restraint unknown in cily life. There 
could be no more mistaken idea than this. he officers and 
men may have a good time, fur there isa certain joy in a 
man with military enthusiasm in the punctilious perform. 
ance of duty, but the restraint is constant and continuonps, 
and algo the work. The men are up at daylight each morn- 
ing, and they are kept at work pretty constantly until the 
dress parade is dismissed and the sunset gun is fired. In 
June from the rising to the setting of the sun is a good 
many long hours, and the men after their many drills ynd 
ceremonies are pretty well tired out when supper is oger. 
But the gayer spirits cannot settle down without main 
something of every night, so in every company street there 
is more or less of fun and merriment before the mid- 
night quiet. which is broken only by the sentry’s tread and 
the rhythmic snore of tired sleepers. 

According to the new drill regulations made necessary by 
the rapid-firing guns, field movements are in extended order, 
und thérefore even a small body of men require a large area 
in whigh to operate. The parade-grounds at Peekskill are 
only large enough for one battalion at a time to drill in, and 
the Jarge Seventh Regiment armory in New York only af- 
fords room for one company at a time to drill in extended 
order, and then the intervals must be reduced from that re- 
quired by the regulations. In the field this drill, with its 
ever-changing fire-line, and the squads in reserve moving 
quickly from point to point as the attacking line advances 
and retreats, is most attractive; and no one who has seen 
the Seventh on a warm day go through this drill for two 
hours at a time will be inclined to say anything more of the 
picnic that the boys have when in camp. This is work— 
work of the hardest kind, for all the movements are made in 
double time,and at every halt the men must lie on the ground. 
When a squad halts at a road crossing, or other muddy place, 
this lying on the ground is not great sport; but none are seen 
to flinch, however disagreeable the place may be. The phys- 
ical exercise given by such a drill is most admirable, but 
some of the thick-waisted veterans must have thought, when 
going at double time across the North Parade-ground, that it 
was a wile at least from one side to the other. 


That which will most astonish a visitor to the Seventh mr a 
ment when it is in camp is the very. soldierly and businesslike 
look and mauner of the men when they are clad in their 
service uniforms of gray blouses and gray caps. We lave 
long been familiar with the neat and natty appearance of the 
men in full dress, with their white helmets, pipe-clayed cross- 
belts, and white duck trousers, but it is only when real work 
is to be done that this less formal uniform is worn. In it 
the men look like veritable campaigners, and the veterans 
among them, the honor-roll men who have served a quarter 
of a century or more, have not about them the faintest sus- 
picion of the holiduy soldier.- The manner and ap ce 
of these men are distinctively military at all times. In inter- 
course with officers, men, and civilian visitors, these men 
seem to be old andl experienced soldiers all the time. The 
writer was assured by a veteran of the regular army that 
many of the men of whom mention has just been made 
would pass in any camp in the world as soldiers of long 
experience and careful discipline. 

One of the most interesting episodes of the week was the 
visit of the class of 94 from the West Point Academy. 
These young men came on horseback under command of 
the cavalry instructor, who in the afternoon put them 
through a drill for the benefit of the citizen soldiers. 
Though the cavalry drill was new to this class, the young 
fellows went through it with a dash and accuracy that were 
remarkable, and when they charged across the field: and 
back the enthusiasm of the spectators, both military and 
civil, broke forth in loud applause. After the dresg parade 
of the Seventh in the afternoon the cadets reviewed the 
regiment, each company marching past in command of its 
first ‘sergeant. When the veteran color-sergeant lowered 
his flag in front of the reviewing cadets, and they saluted 
with bared heads, the spectators lining the green rope from 
their seats to express their satisfaction and in some measure 
to participate in the pleasing ceremony. The regiment re- 
turned to town after one week’s work on the tented field, 
and the Forty-seventh went into camp for iis turn of 
service. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


GENTLEMEN IN THE TENEMENT- 
HOUSE DISTRICT. 


WHEN aman or woman of education and refinement chooses 
to go and live among the poor of a crowded city, in the 
hope that he or she may find an opportunity for g works, 
and also learn something that may contribute to the solution 
of the difficult problem of permanently bettering the condi- 
tion of the poor, then the motives of that person are above 
criticism, whatever may be thought of the wisdom and ef- 
fectiveness of such a course. Some men who have risen 
from the classes that dwell in the tenement-house section, 
and who have grown philosophic in contemplating the con- 
dition of the people who still dweil in poverty in such local- 
ities, ure pretty confident in the opinion that efforts from 
the outside to help other than individual cases will always 
be futile, because they maintain that the salvation of these 
poor people rests in their own hands. Others in the tene- 
ment-house section, bitten by the socialistic snake, believe 
that mere societies of earnest men and women from the out- 
side can accomplish nothing whatever, because the remedy 
can only be found in governmental changes—changes which 
would make the government parental in its fullest sense, 
but which will not interfere with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual). But there arastudents of social science who believe in 
what is called the laboratory method of investigating the 
causes of poverty and finding their remedy. To this class 
belong those who have established the United Charities As- 
sociation and the societies belonging thereto; and also to 
this class belong those who have established the Neighvor- 
hood Guild and the University Settlement Society on the 
east side of New York, and the Toynbee Hall movement in 
the East End of London. There seems certainly much rea- 
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son to believe that the only way to study the cause and cure 
of poverty is_by looking at it when it is at home, and not on 
parade, or as it is frequently shown by street mendicai.ts 
and. others. 

The Neighborhood Guiid was established in New Yok 
several years ago, and has had quarters in the tenement. 
house section ever since. I have seen no publications af 
the workers of this Guild that lead me to believe that they 
have recorded any observations of scientific value in the 
solution of the problem in hand. It may be that they have 
contented themselves with good works in individual cases, 
and in winning the confidence, respect, and good-will of thie 
people among whom théy have been working. In this 
smaller field—a field, howéver, almost illimitable in extent— 
the Neighborhood Guild appears to have met with most 
gratifying success. The man who has been most distin- 
guished in such work has been Dr. Stanton Coit. a gentleman 
from Columbus, Ohio, and an alumnus of Amherst Col- 
lege. Indeed, he might wéll be called the founder of this 
Guild. He went to the University of Berlin after leaving 
Amherst, and studied socia, questions, religion, and philoso- 
phy. From Berlin he went to London, where he lived some 
time at Toynbee Hall. Returning to America, he became 
Professor Adler’s assistant in the Society for Ethical Culture, 
and lectured in the absence of his chief. He took up his 
residence in Forsyth Street, in the same neighborhood where 
the work has since been carried on. This was about six 
years ago. 

Four and a half years ago the University Settlement So 
ciety was formed, with Dr. Seth Low, President of Coluni- 
bia College, as the president of the society. The objects 
of this society were identical with that of the Neighborhood 
Guild, and thus the latter society was merged in the new, 
which promised to secure a inore general and generous publie 
support. A number of university men took up their resalence 
in Forsyth Street,and have endeavored,as the Neighborhood 
Guild was doing, to make their house the headquarters for 
those in the neighborhood who could be induced to care for 
other resorts than the bar-rooms. They also had kinder- 
garten classes in the day, arid classes of various kinds in the 
evening. They got up entertainments and had dances. 
Meantime Dr. Coit had been called to London to be the 
lecturer of the Ethical Society there. He has since held 
that position, but last fall he returned to New York to take 
charge of the house the society had taken at 26 Delancey 
Street. Here he staid till April, and with his ripe experi-. 
ence and the help of his zealous assistants, organized tle 
work in that street. It was active all the winter, and is 
still going on, though Dr: Coit has returned to London, 
where he will stay till the coming autumn. 

But the ereoree of the University Settlement Society 
are in need of several things. For their immediate work 
they need more assistance both from men and women. 
They need men to help teach the night classes, and to ag- 
sist In organizing entertainments; they need women to teadh 
the kindergartens, and to visit the sick and feeble. Thege 
wants probably only need to be known to be supplied, fer 
there must be many men and women in New York who have 
ample time to spare, and who would be only too glad fo 
assist in any sensible work having for its object the ameli- 
ration of the condition of the poor. But the society algo 
needs a house—a house something like Toynbee Hall a 
Leighton Hall in London, Hull House in Chicago, and Aa- 
dover House in Boston. One of the members, Mr. Gilde- 
sleeve, an architect, has male the plans for such a building 
as is required. The lot, building, and furnishings would 
cost about $80.000. The members of the society have hoped 
that some wealthy man or woman would supply the gt 
for such a building, and so connect his or her name with the 
institution. If this hope be not soon realized, they will ask 
for subscriptions from all interested in the work. Frem 
such a social laboratory it is hoped that contributions will be 
made which, in connection with that from similar places, 
will belp in solving a problem of the greatest importance te 
mankind. 
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CAIRO AS A SHOW-PLACE.—Drawwn sy Gty Rose.—[See “Tue Revers or THE Mepiterranean,” Pace 642.) 
1. Dahabeeyahs on the Nile before Cairo. 2. Bazar of a Worker in Brass. 3. Shadow of the Pyramid of Cheops = before Sunset (Photograph taken on the 
top of the Pyramid). 4. A section of the Pyramid of Cheops showing the Point at which the Ascent is made. 5. A British Square formed in front of the Pyramids 
by the “‘Black Watch” (for photographic purposes merely). 6. Group of Natives in front of Shepheard’s Hotel. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
VI.—THE FRESH BEAR CO. 


A GLoom seemed to rest upon the usually genial party 

thered around the table. Even the vivacious Jackson 
ters was somewhat downcast, especially after Jones 
thwarted him ia his attempt to tell of a St. Louis man he 
had just heard of who recently took first prize in a homing 
pigeon match by inserting a small rubber tube in the throat 
of his bird and inflating him with hydrogen gas. Jones in- 
dignantly denounced the story as improbable. After this 
silence settled down upon the group for some time; but 
when the waiter withdrew, Jones casually observed, ** I see 
the usual snmmer trouble with the ice-men has begun.” 

* Yes,” Robinson returned. ‘* My ice-man complains of 
the expense of having to carry one large piece of ice in his 
wagon to keep the little ones from melting before he can 
Jeliver them to his customers.” 

** Precisely,” answered Jones. “ That is the way with 
jce-men. I once knew an ice-man in Detroit who presented 
vach of his customers with a volume of Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Explorations, and then ¢ut down the size of his pieces of ice 
ifty per cent. But speaking of ice-men, how inadequate, 
after all, is our vaunted system of cold storage. I speak, 
renticmen ex cathedra, having been the originator and pres- 
dent of the Scranton Fresh Bear Supply Co. We raised 
ylack bears, and put fresh bear meat on the market in car- 
gad lots, whether bears were in season or pot. I will tell 
rou about it in a moment.” 

» Jones leaned back in 2 chair and puffed at his cigar with 
ym air of blended expectation and resignation. At the end 
of One minute he remarked, simply, Well?’ 

“Well what?” demanded Jackson Peters, sharply. 

“We are waiting, Jackson, for the story of an uncle of 
yours who invented a canary-bird cage which could be used 
rat-trap at night.” 

“There was never anything of the kind in the family,” 
gnsWered Jackson Peters, with a suspicion of indignation. 

“Indeed? I anticipated that a direct reference to black 
Lears would remind you of canary-bird cages. But to our 
sory. It was at Scranton, Pennsylvania, the State bear 
headquarters. In fact, Scranton is the wild animal capital 
of the United States. At no other place are they so in- 
tc ligent. I was once, eight miles north of Scranton, jostled 
by two black bears while a third picked my ‘pocket of a 
tebacco-pouch and sixty cents in change. You may well 
hook interested, Jackson; that is worth remembering. A 
young man of your age can learn many valuable facts by 
listening quietly to my conversation. Still, 1 never had an 
u cle who invented a folding-bed which could be used as a 

s!»op-yacht in the daytime. utilizing the sheets for sails, and 
thie Space under the mattress for storing the champagne. 

. But we did not have to do with the wild bears except to 

make a beginning. We caught one hundred prime black 
bears and started a benzrranch. Att the end of four years we 
hid 5000 head of bear. We began to put them on the 
market, and the Scranton Supply Co.’s bear meat became 
famwe@us in this country and Europe. But we found our 
piofits largely eaten up by several peculiaritics, of the busi- 
niss: Our bears all became beautifully fat in the fall, but 
ta; keep them so and supply the year-around demand which 
hid Sprung up was expensive. We tried raising the price, 
bat the public would not stand it, and many people ceased 
t buy our meat. We tried cold storage for our bear meat, 
bat this our customers also objected to, demanding ab- 
silutely fresh meat. Indeed, local butchers soon came to 
insist on having the live bear shipped directly to them. 
V'hen we abandoned cold storage we found ourselves 
£50,000 in debt, and with 2000 fat bears on hand ready for 
the abattoir, and practicaHy no demand for bear at remu- 
nvrative prices. I may say, gentlemen, that it was not a 
good day for b’ar. 

‘At this juncture the president of the company arose and 
tcpK Complete control of affairs with a firm hand. I think 
J mentioned the fact that I was the president. I asked for 
uijlimited authority, and the stockholders gave it to me. I 
turned to the abandoned cold-storage warehouse, started up 
the ive-machines, and although it was in June, reduced the 
te mperature inside to five below zero. In the mean time I 
hid procured from the woods around Scranton 2000 hollow 
logs. These I placed in the cold-storage warehouse. I then 
dijove in our 2000 fat bears. They sniffed the air once or 
tyyice, growled a little, and began nosing around among the 
kas. They thought they saw that a hard winter was upon 
them, and, gentlemen, each one of those intelligent animals 
craWled into a hollow log and began to hibernate. By keeping 
the lem perature at the same low point we found that wecould 
leave a bear there for any length of time we chose—three 
months, six months, one year, two years—and he would 
ceme out as fat and fresh as when he went in. When we 
gut an order from a butcher we would nail a cover over the 
hole in the log and ship it to him with the bear inside, like 
a silk hat in a pasteboard box. The butcher could, if he 
wished, put him in cold storage and keep him still longer. 
We advertised our bears as ‘ hibernated at the ranch,’ and at 
th» end of two years | retired from the company with 
in cash.” 
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Jones rose, walked firmly to the mantel, and helped him- 
self toa match. The voice of Jackson Peters was heard in 
the room, as he sniffed the air, and said, ‘‘ I suppose you lost 
it raising rabbits to slaughter during the dark of the moon 
in a convenient cemetery for their left hind feet, eh?’ 

‘* Young man, I didn’t lose that maney at all. I went to 
Chicago and began the publication of pocket testaments for 
the Iowa trade. I had strong competition in the Iowa 
Family Supply Company, but as its testaments held only a 
pint, while mine would all hold a quart,I got the bulk of the 
trade, and doubled my money inside of eighteen —s 


CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
THE WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


‘‘Nort things, but men,’ is the motto of the organization 


which will hold a series of important congresses in Chicago 
during the continuance of the fair, and auxiliary to it. 
This series of meetings was the idea of Mr. Charles Carroll 
Bonney, a noted Chicugo lawyer, a man of great energy 
and force, and one who from his youth has been active in 
educational work and full of public spirit. In announ- 
cing the present plan for these congresses Mr. Bonney 
said: *‘To make the exposition complete and the cele- 
bration adequate, the Wonderful achievements of the new 
age in science, literature, education, government, jurispru- 
dence, morals, charity, religion, and other departments of 
human activity should also be conspicuously displayed as 
the most effective means of increasiug the fraternity, prog- 
ress, prosperity, and peace of mankind.” He therefore sug- 
gested that, among other great themes, the congresses should 
consider the following: (1) The grounds of fraternal union 
in the language, literature, domestic life, religion, science, 
art, and civil institutions of different peoples ; (2) the eco- 


nomic, industrial, and financial problems of the age; (8) ed- - 


ucational systems—advantages and their defects, and the 
means by whijch they may best be adapted to the recent 
and enormous.increase in all departments of knowledge; (4) 
the practicability of a common language for use in the com- 
mercial relations of the civilized world; (5) international 
copyright, and the laws of intellectual property and com- 
merce; (6) immigration and naturalization laws, and the 
proper international privileges of alien governments and 
their subjects or citizens; (7) the most efficient and advisable 
means of preventing or decreasing pauperism, insanity, and 
crime, and of increasing productive prosperity and virtue 
throughout the world; (8) international law as a bond of 
union and a means of mutual protection, and how it may 
best be enlarged, perfected, and authoritatively allie | 
(9) the establishment of the principles of judicial justice as 
the supreme law of international relations, and the general 
substitution of arbitration for war in the settlement of in- 
ternational controversies. 

This outlined a very large and comprehensive programme, 
and as the preliminary announcement was sent broadcast 
throughout the world, Mr. Bonney soon received a great 
many valuable suggestions as to how the congresses should 
finally be constituted. It has been arranged that the work 
of the congresses shall be divided into nineteen departments, 
and for each of these a preliminary organization has been 
effected and a preliminary publication issued. These pub- 
lications set forth the seope of each department, the nature 
of the subjects to be considered, the divisions of the depart- 
ment and its committee, together with the advisory councils 
as appointed. The departments are as follows: Woman's 
Progress, the Public Press, Medicine and Surgery, Temper- 
ance, Moral and Sociai Reform, Commerce and Finance, 
Music, Literature, Education, Engineering, Art,Government, 
Science and Philosophy, Labor, Religion, Sunday Rest, Pub- 
lic Health, Agriculture, and a general department of subjects 
specially assigned. 

The themes to be presented in the various congresses will 
be selected with a view to make a complete and orderly 
treatment of the general subject embraced in the depart- 
ment. The programmes of the different departments and 
divisions will be carefully compared, and all papers and 
remarks will be strictly limited to an allotted time. It will 
obviously be better in @ giveti hour to have two or three 
compact papers from as many different leaders than to give 
the time at command to One of them for a long discourse on 
various subjects. The Object will be to state results and 
present existing problems, and for this purpose long papers 
are neither necessary nor desirable. 

The time at disposal after the delivery of a discourse 
will be given to the most eminent persons present. who will 
speak on the call of the presiding officer, and to whom such 
previous notice as may be practicable will be given. The 
summaries of progress to be presented and the problems of 
the age to be stated in these congresses will not be submit- 
ted to the vote of those Who may happen to be present, but 
will be offered for subsequent deliberative examination by 
the enlightened minds of all countries, for unrestricted dis- 
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“cussion in the forum, the pulpit, and the public press. 


With this end in view, the remarks of leaders in the eluci- 
dation of a subject will take the place of ordinary debate. 

These congresses will not be held at the regular Pair 
Grounds, but in the Permanent Memorial Art Palace, erected 
on the Lake Front Park through the co-operation of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the City of Chicago, and the Directory 
of the World’s Fair. Meetings of such a character as to draw 
a large popular audience will be held in the main audience. 
rooms, while meetings of chapters or sections of different 
congresses for the discussion of subjects of a more limited 
interest will be held in the small rooms. It will thus be 
possible to have two general congresses and twenty special 
congresses or conferences in session at the same time, end 
to have three times as many meetings within a single day 
by arranging different programmes for morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions. 


THE HARVARD CLASS-DAY “TREE.” 
From W. D. Howe ‘‘ Aprit Hopes.” 


THE sun had not been oppressive at any time during the 
day, though the crowded building had been close and warm, 
and now it lay like a painted light on the grass and paths 
over which they passed to the entrance of the grounds around 
the Tree. Holden Chapel, which enclosed the space on the 
right as they went in, shed back the sun from its brick-red 
flank, rising unrelieved in its venerable ugliness by any 
touch of the festive preparations; but to their left and ding- 
onally across from them high stagings supported tiers Df 
seats along the equally unlovely red bulks of Hollis and of 
Harvard. These seats, and the windows in the stories above 
them, were densely packed with people, mostly young girls 
dressed in a thousand enchanting shades and colours, atid 
bonneted and hatted to the last effect of fashion. They were 
like vast terraces of flowers to the swift glance, and here 
and there some brilliant parasol, spread to catch the sun on 
the higher ranks, was like a flaunting poppy, rising to the 
light and lolling out above the blooms of lower stature. But 
the parasols were few, for the two halls flung wide curtains 
of shade over the greater part of the spectators, and across 
to the foot of the chapel, while a piece of the carpentry 
whose simplicity seems part of the Class Day tradition shut 
out the glare and the uninvited public, striving to penetrate 
the enclosure next the street. In front of this yellow pine 
wall, with its ranks of benches, stood the Class Day Tree, 
girded at ten or fifteen feet from the ground with a wide 
band of flowers. 

Mrs. Pasmer and her friends found themselves so late 


that if some gentlemen who knew Professor Saintsbury had 


not given up their places they could have got no seats. But 
this happened, and the three ladies had harmoniously blend- 
ed their hues with those of the others in that bank of bloom, 
and the gentlemen had somehow made away with their ob- 
structiveness in different crouching and stooping postures 
at their feet, when the Junior Class filed into the green cu- 
closure amidst the ’rahs of their friends, and sank in long 
ranks on the grass beside the chapel. Then the Sophomores 
appeared, and were received with cheers by the Juniors, 
with whom they joined, as soon as they were placed, in 
heaping ignominy upon the freshmen. The Seniors came 
last, grotesque in the variety of their old clothes, and a fierce 


uproar of ’rahs and yells met them from the students squatted 


upon the grass as they loosely grouped themselves in frout 
of the Tree; the men of the younger classes formed in three 
rings, and began circling in different directions around them. 

Mrs. Pasmer bent across Mrs. Saintsbury to her daughter, 
**Can you make out Mr. Maverinvg among them, Alice?” 

No... Hush, mamma!” pleaded the girl. 

With ghe subsidence of the tumult in the other classes, 
the Seniots had broken from the stoical silence they kept 
through it, and were pow with an equally serious clamour 
applauding the first of a long list of personages, beginning 
with the President, and ranging through their favourites in 
the Faculty down to Billy the Postman. The leader wl.o 
invited them to this expression of good feeling exacted the 
full tale of nine cheers for each person he named, and before 
he reached the last the ’rahs came in gasps from their dry 
throats. 

In the midst of the tumult the marshal flung his hat at 
the elm; then the rush upon the tree took place, and the 
scramble for the flowers. The first who swarmed up the 
trunk were promptly plucked down by the legs and flung 
upon the ground, as if to form a base there for the opera- 
tious of the rest, who surged and built themselves up around 
the elm in an irregular mass. From time to time some one 
appeared clambering over heads and shoulders to make a 
desperate lunge and snatch at the flowers, and then fall back 
into the fluctuant heap ngain. Yells, cries, and clappings of 
hands came from the other students, and the spectators in 
the seats, involuntarily dying away almost to silence as 
some stronger or wilfuler aspirant held his own on the heads 
and shoulders of the others, or was stayed there by his friends 
among them till he could make sure of a handful of the 
flowers. A rush was made upon him when he reached the 
ground; if he could keep his flowers from the hands that 
snatched at them, he staggered away with the fragments. 
The wreath began to show wide patches of the bark under 
it; the surging and struggling crowd below grew less dense; 
here and there one struggled out of it and walked slowly 
about, panting pitiably. 

‘*Oh, I wonder they don’t kill each other!” cried Mrs. 
Pasmer. ‘‘Isn’t it terrible?” She would not have missed 
it on any account; but she liked to get all she could out of 
her emotions. 

‘* They never get hurt,” said Mrs. Saintsbury. ‘* Oh, look! 
There’s Dan Mavering!” 

The crowd at the foot of the tree had closed densely, and 
a wilder roar went up from all the students. A tall, slim 
young fellow, lifted on the shoulders of the mass below 
and staying himself with one hand against the tree, rapidly 
stripped away the remnants of the wreath, and flung them 
into the crowd under him. A single tuft remained; the 
crowd was melting away under him in a scramble for the 
fallen flowers; he made a crooked leap, caught the tuft, and 
tumbled with it headlong. 

‘*Oh!” breathed the ladies on the benches, with a general 
suspiration lost in the ‘ras and clappings,as Mavering re- 
appeared with the bunch of flowers in his hand. He looked 
dizzily about, as if not sure of his course; then his face, 
flushed and heated, with the hair pulled over the eyes, bright- 
ened with recognition, and he advanced upon Mrs, Saints- 
bury’s party with rapid paces, each of which Mrs. Pasmer 
commentated with inward conjecture. 

‘‘Is he bringing the flowers to Alice? Isn’t it. altogether 
too conspicuous? Has he really the right todoit? What 
will people think? Will he give them to me for her, or will 
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to her? Which should I prefer him 
todo? I wonder if I know?” 

When she looked up with the air of surprise mixed with 
deprecation and ironical disclaimer which she had prepared 
while these things were passing through her mind, young 
Mavering had reached them, and had paused in a moment's 
hesitation before his father. With a bow of affectionate 
burlesque, from which he lifted his face to break into laugh- 
ter at the look in all their eyes, he handed the tattered nose- 

y to his father. 

‘‘Oh, how delightful! how delicate! how perfect!” Mrs. 
Pasmer confided to herself. 

‘‘T think this must be for you, Mrs. Pasmer,” said the 
elder Mavering, offering her the bouquet, with a grave smile 
at his son’s whim. 
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‘Oh no, indeed!” said Mrs. Pasmer. 
bury, of course.” 

She gave it to her, and Mrs. Saintsbury at once transferred 
it to Miss Pasmer. 

‘* They wished me to pass this to you, Alice;’’ and at this 
Dan Mavering broke into another happy 

augh. 

‘* Mrs. Saintsbury, you always do the right thing at once,” 
he cried. 

‘* That's more than I can say of you, Mr. Mavering,” she 

‘*Oh, thank you, Mr. Mavering!” said the girl, receiving 
the flowers. It was as if she had been too intent upon them 
and him to have noticed the little comedy that had conveyed 
them to her. 


Mrs. Saints- 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


By HENRY 


XI. 


cDoWELL’s second check to Vibert proved good on the 
M opening of business next morning. It was paid in the 
usual mechanical and impersonal fashion that gives no pos- 
sible clew to the amount of the balance remaining after; but 
paid it was, all the same, and Vibert’s anticipated oppor- 
tunity for further invective—an opportunity which he con- 
sidered quite possible, and would have been by no means 
sorry to embrace—came to naught. 

McDowell's friendly intimation that St. Asaph’s might 
presently dispense with Vibert’s services was soon found to 
have as solid a backing as his signature. Within less thana 
fortnight Vibert was dismissed, though on grounds not alto- 
gether the same as those that McDowell had figured upon. 

If Vibert, after descending to the ground-floor, had im- 
mediately crossed the great court of the Clifton, instead of 
lingering there for a moment. the outcome might have been 
quite different. But he paused in the midst of its mosaicked 
expanse to pull out the check from his pocket and to take 
another iook at it. He projected his vision so far into the 
future as the next forenoon, and saw the check again re- 
jected—this time by the teller of the Highflyers’—by reason 
of *‘no account,” or perhaps by reason of ‘‘no funds.” He 
dramatized a precipitous visit to McDowell's office, and im- 
provised the scene of denunciation and vigorous action that 
was to accompany it. 

‘‘It had better be good this time,” he muttered, with his 
eyes on the pavement. ‘‘I’ll strangle him if it ain’t.” 

He tossed up his head and sent a fierce and frowning 
giance through one of the great plates of French glass that 
shut in the court. His eye darted forward on its own 
level, but it saw nothing save McDowell in his office, ten or 
twelve floors above. 

Most of the panes that enclosed this central space were 
of great height and breadth, and were lettered with the sil- 
vered styles and titles of various railroad and mining com- 
panies; others, smaller, gave light and some ventilation to a 
few boothlike shops; a few others, immovable half-lights, 
admitted a little daylight and no air at all to certain closet- 
like crannies that had a squeezed and crowded role in the 
Clifton’s general economy. One of these last looked out 
from under a kind of secondary stairway; it lighted the scul- 
lery of the Acme Lunch Room, and it commanded a view 
of that side of the court on which Vibert was standing. 

Vibert’s heel gave a vicious dig into the mosaic pavement, 
and made a quick and rasping turn towards the exit. He 
crossed the court with a heavy yet rapid stride, and passed 
out into the street. He was quite unconscious of observa- 
tion, but he had been seen. 

Through the half-pane under the stairway a young wo- 
man had noted his presence and witnessed his departure. 
She was a thin, faded creature, in the forlorn garments of 
an undisguisable poverty. All but the faintest traces of 
good looks seemed to have been taken from her by a long 
experience with illness and suffering. She stood close 
y. go the pane. Her thin fingers, red and chapped, show- 

, as they pressed against the glass, the crinkled puffiness 
that comes from long immersion in hot water, and she stared 
through with a look of mingled fear, entreaty, and agony. 
At the glance which Vibert’s indignation over McDowell's 
trickery sent in her direction, she started and cowered like 
one who had encountered that glance before ; and when he 
turned to go she recovered herself, and flung her bosom and 
her hands against the pane as if bent upon breaking through 
and following him. 

A momen she appeared in the court. She had put on 
a shabby hat and a flimsy, faded shawl. She crossed over 
hastily, and approached the head of the elevator squad. 

‘The tall, dark man who just went out—you saw him?” 
she inquired, hurriedly. She spoke in two quick expulsions 
of the breath, and seemed left without a third. 

‘‘Um?’ The man opposed his gold band and gilt buttons 
to her forlorn and bedraggled shabbiness. His brief inquiry, 
made without opening his lips, had the true official indiffer- 
ence, but it caused his questioner to feel some of the disad- 
vantage that comes to a young woman from a public and 
impulsive inquiry after a young man. 

‘* You saw him standing over there; he had a paper in his 
hand. Tell me, does he work in this building?’ She was 
panting and all atremble, but she found breath for these 
words and will to use them. 

‘‘Yes, 1 saw him,” the man answered, with the slow re- 
luctance of his kind to be interested in individuals as indi- 
viduals. ‘‘Used to work here, I believe. Haven’t seem 
much of him lately.” 

Where can I find him?” 

The man turned towards the elevator; one had just that 
minute come down. ‘‘ Chicago!” its youthful conductor had 
called, with an airy drawl. 

“Pete,” said his superior, ‘‘a tall, dark man who’s been 
standing around here.” He threw his thumb over towards 
the girl, to indicate that the inquiry was hers. ‘Had ona 
soft brown hat.” 

‘“Yes, I seen him,” said the boy. ‘‘ Used to be in one 
of them insurance offices, didn’t he? Vibert—was that his 
name?” 

= 

‘‘ Vibert,” said the man, impatiently. ‘Come, come, don’t 
biock the way—sev-en!” he cried, in his professional tone, 
a boy at once slammed his door to and started roof- 
wards. 

The man retired into himself with a resumption of his air 
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of idle dignity. The girl, at a short remove, stood looking 
at him with an anxious face. She made a timid attempt to 
— him again, and presently stole away. 

ibert was followed down from McDowell's office, in the 
course of half an hour, by Ogden. McDowell’s dissertation 
on tax matters, with its pointed presentation of extreme 
cases, had left him, as we have seen, in a state more or less 
stirred up; and it had occurred to him that if he were to 
stop on the way down he miglit find some legal sedative in 
the oftice of Freeze & Freeze. But the hour was now rather 
late. Freeze & Freeze were being locked up by the last of 
their junior clerks, and Ogden was left to ramble through 
the corridors in a confused and disconsolate state. 

He was presently accosted by a young woman, who ap- 
peared to be roaming through the building in a state even 
more dazed and forlorn than his own. She approached 
him with appeal so plainly written on her features that his 
hand went instinctively to his pocket for the ready dime. He 
was used to addresses of this sort; Brower had told him 
many times that he was a ‘‘soft mark.” He soon ascertain- 
ed, however, that what she wanted was not alms, but infor- 
mation—an appeal which is more familiar still in the great 
downtown buildings; it comes frequently enough from sim- 
ple, inexperienced creatures who know what they want, but 
not at all how to get it. 

The girl thrust back a straggling lock, 
and gave him a wild and timid glance. 

‘* Please, sir,” she said, ‘‘do you know 
any one in this building named Vibert— 
in an insurance office?” She pronounced 
the name with an effort of overcoming 
its strangeness. 

There was a certain primitiveness in 
her speech; it was provincial, rustic—a 
fine ear might have called it uncouth. 

Ogden was struck with her plaintive 
please, sir.” He had never before 
heard that literary form of speech in act- 
ual use. 

‘* Well,” he said, with the unceremoni- 
ous kindness proper to the occasion and . 
person, ‘“‘I think you can learn some- 
thing about him in the office of the Vesu- 
vian——next floor below.”’ 

‘*‘Oh, thank you, sir!’ She made a 
movement suggestive of an abbreviated 
courtesy; it was as much in the way of 
acknowledgment as her sense of strange- 
ness and confusion of mind appeared to 

rmit. 

‘‘Not that way,” called Ogden after 
her, adding a benevolent postscript: 
‘*Here; come along down these stairs 
with me; I'll show you where it is.” 

She stumbled after him down the mar- 
ble steps with a heavy-footed clatter that 
could hardly have been expected from her slightness, and 
with a timorous hold on the bronze of the hand-rail. 

‘‘There,” indicated Ogden; ** the sixth door along, on the 
right. ‘Vesuvian Fire Insurance Co.,’ it says.” And he 
himself continued an abstracted descent by the stairway. 

His nearest way bome lay through the court and out of 
the door that led into the asphalted alley. Just within the 
archway of this door two men stood. The one was Vibert, 
and the other was a dark young fellow of twenty or more, 
whom Ogden, by a brief glimmer of fancy, made out to be 
Brainard’s younger son. Vibert was in the act of receiving 
a roll of bills from him. 

The youth had a pinched and slender aspect; there was a 
furtive tremulousness in his hands; his eyes were reddish, 
and the pupils swam half hazily in a lucent humor. 

‘*T didn’t know, Mark, but what you’d gone back on me 
too,” Vibert was saying tohim. ‘If you’d managed to get 
around a little sooner you'd have saved a certain party from 
the grand razoo.”” He smiled grimly. ‘‘ It’s pretty close 
sailing —thirty, forty, forty-five’”—he ran over the bills, 
rolled them up, and thrust them into his pocket. 

The boy looked at him with some doubt and with a shade 
of fear. He seemed to have been fascinated and then dom- 
inated by the bigness and the hardihood of the other. 

“It’s all right, Mark,” Vibert presently went on, with a 
dogged vagueness. ‘‘I’m his son too. Why wouldn't he 
give mea show? Why wouldn’t he let me have a chance 
to show him what Iam? Why did he go and shut down on 
me at the very start?” 

‘* You!” cried the boy. ‘‘ What can you expect, after the 
way he’s treated me—his own son? They’re up there now, 
I dare say ”—with a bitter glance towards the corner of the 
Underground—‘‘ but they can never make things right with 
me. If it hadn’t been for Abbie—she's about the only one 
that’s turned a hand for me.” 

‘“*Haven’t I done well by you, too?—don’t forget that. 
Well, you don’t—’sh! I say you don’t. Let the executors 
settle, and give ’em plenty to settle, too; they'll get enough 
for doing it.” Vibert glanced up at the Underground win- 
dows. ‘He can’t live forever.’”’ He brought his eyes back 
to the boy. ‘‘ You’ve got to live yourself, though, and so 
have I. -You’ve got some rights, haven’t you?” 

The boy did not accept this cue; perhaps he had already 
followed it more than once. He studied Vibert with eyes 
that seemed to indicate a change of thought. 

‘“* Say, Russ,” he hinted, deprecatingly, ‘‘ you’re going to 
be a little more patient with Mayme?’ m 

Vibert scowled. ‘‘Come, now, Marcus, that’s all right; 
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only don't let’s have any preaching. What I like is a 
cheerful house—and an orderly one. Less sniffling and 
better meals. I guess you won't deny that, for a house 
keeper, your sister is a good deal of a fizzle. She doesn’t have 
to wash her own dishe#, does she? And that girl I got her 
does the scrubbing and {akes up the ashes, doesn’t she? And 
we always take our dinners out, don’t we? Well, then! — 
don’t see what else we can do but go out altogether.” 

He drubbed his foot impatiently on the pavement. 

‘* Well, so “long!” he said, carelessly, to his companion, 
‘* Better not take anything more this afternoon. Do I se@ 
you on the track to-morrow?” | 

Ogden, of course, heard next to nothing of this talk, and 
his own preoccupations left him ro opportunity to scan 
dalize over the relations between Vibert and the young wo 
man of the corridors, even if his inclinations had run that 
way. But it need not be denied that so close a grouping of 
these various persons furned his thoughts in the direction 
of the Brainard houseliold, and lis feet later in the direction 
of the Brainard house. He had lately been cultivating a 
more sympathetic apprehension of Abbie Brainard’s posi 
tion; it seemed possible that an hour’s talk would offer op 
a niga | for the delicate insinuation of his friendly in 
terest. He rehearsed 2 number of suitable phrases; they 
took felicitous advantage of remarks on her side—remarks 
which he himself constructed—and left her, as she thought 
them over, in no doubt of his feeling sense of her position 
and of his desire to make his sympathies known and opera} 
tive. That all these pretty paces would have been gone 
through in the absence of the Valentines is by no meang 
certain; but their presence excluded the least attempt to try 
them, and it was with lagging feet indeed that he made his 
late return home to Brower and ‘‘ Monte Cristo.”’ 


XII. 


Cornelia McNabb’s campaign against the tenants of the 
Clifton proceeded apace. Such as pleased her fancy of 
promised advantage to her future she attacked one by. one: 
she made quite a succession of cungagements, dropping here 
and picking up there, until she reached the point where, for 
as many hours of the day as she chose, her time was oc- 
cupied, and occupied to her taste. We have already secn 


her in the oftice of the Underground National, and we may- 


now see her in the office of the Massachusetts Brass Com- 
pany. She did good work within the limits she had set for 


herself ; she was accurate and fairly rapid, and therefore | 


was in considerable request. 
‘‘T'd a good deal rather work around like this,” she ex- 
pounded to Ogden one day, ‘‘ than put in all my time in one 


‘““THE MATTER WAS ADJUSTED IN A SMALL AND COMPACT COURT-ROOM.”’ * 


place. Lots more variety, to begin with, and lots more pay. 
"Most every one gives me half as much as I could get in any 
single office; and then I can skip around and have more of 
a show. You can talk about your rolling stone; that’s all 
bosh.” 

Cornelia was now doing a daily stint of an hour or so in 
the office of the Brass Company. This hour came in the 
middle of the forenoon, and the work was oftener performed 
under the severe eye of Mrs. Floyd than our young amana- 
ensis could have wished. Mrs. Floyd’s presence in the offiee 
had always been rather frequent, and her prejudice against 
female stenographers did not operate to make it any the less 
so. She bestowed considerable scrutiny on Cornelia, and 
Cornelia returned the interest in kind. She recognized ‘in 
Mrs. Floyd one of the minor lights of ‘‘ society,” and she he- 


.came more deeply indebted to her for points in costume, 


speech, and behavior than either perhaps realized. 

Mrs. Floyd was generally accompanied by Miss Wilile. 
This provided Cornelia with a double course of instruction, 
she Jearned what to do and what to avoid. a 

Miss Wilde was generally accompanied by her hand-bag, 
and that receptacle was capable of an endless yield of doca- 
ments calculated to irritate and perplex her brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Floyd encouraged this. Who, indeed, should take «an 


interest in the affairs of her own sister if not her own hus- | 


band? 

One morning Ann produced-a memorandum that stunned 
him. As he studied it she stood above him like the spirit of 
Bankruptcy. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, 
Am a ruined woman, or what?” 

Floyd glanced at the sum total; the figures mounted high. 
‘‘They dave struck you pretty hard, that’s a fact.” 

It was a bill for special assessments levied on the posscs- 
sions of Ann. E. Wildé in one of McDowell’s subdivisions. 
Paving, so much; 
sidewalk, so mucli. 

‘* And eighteen dollars and a half for a quarter of a lamp- 
post,” wailed Ann. 
money on hand for all this; I never anticipated such a 
thing.” 

‘*What’s a quarter of a lamp-post* good for?’ asked her 
sister. 

‘*I suppose the cost is levied on four property-owners,” 
said her husband. | 

“And who’s going to see by it when it’s up?” asked the 
disconsolate investor. ‘‘ Nobody ever goes past.” 
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‘‘ Not this year, perhaps; but there’ll be plenty next year.) | 


Walworth, tell me what it means?) | 


sewers and water-mains, so much; stone) 


‘*Why, Walworth, I haven’t got the). 
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You’ve no idea how the town is spreading about. Why 
don’t you step up stairs and see McDowell?” 

“‘Who staris these things going?’” asked Ann. ‘ Who 
fixes the amounts?” oa 

‘I guess it’s done sometimes on the petition of other own- 
ers about—according to the frontage.” 

‘*And who's the principal owner all about there?” de- 
manded Ann. ‘‘Ain’t it McDowell himself?” 

** Well, I don’t suppose he’s sold off very much yet.” 

** And so he’s taxing me to make his own property more 
valuabie. I like that. I'm glad I went to him. And your 


“yottng Ogden—I suppose I can thank him for this.” 


‘Good gracious, Ann; McDowell is taxed too. The 
town’s growing, and all outlying property is subject to such 
ahings. And don’t blame poor Ogden.” 

«What more can you expect, Ann, in such a half-baked 
place as this?” queried her sister. 
up and see McDowell,” repeated Walworth. ** He 
cat 211 vou all about it—when it’s payable, and how, and 
“whe her there’sa rebate oranything.” He passed the papers 
back to Ann with the definitive air that closes a matter. 
“+ Jef tie didn’t come home with you, then?’ he inquired, 
turn. ag towards his wife. 
** So, poor thing; she is 
away down this morning. 
Why, what do you think, 
Walworth? They ve been 
asking her if she can't tes- 
ify.” 

Testify fiddlesticks! 
What could she say? 
They don't need her; 
hey've got a clear enough 
&s it is.” 

“But think of her in 
@ourt!” 

‘* Don’t think of her in 
court. She may be a thou- 
sand miles away by the 
time the thing comes up. 
Fas @hything more been 
syen Of heard of that in- 
teresting vocalist?” 

>* Nothing. He left the 
yor Child all alone in that 

g place, with not three 
divs supplies and the—” 

She looked sharply over 
tewards Cornelia. The 
girl's hour was ended, but 
sle bad engaged in a pre- 
tence Of tidying up the 
disk. 

An® creased her papers 
thoughtfully between her 
fingers. had no idea 
that CUrb stones cost so 
nfach, she sighed. “If I 
hid only sold out on that 
ofser last month!” 

Cornelia was now en- 
goved in complicating her 
apron-Strings. Her inter- 
est in the Underground 
people, while becoming 
less professional, had 
icome a good deal more 
pcrsonal. She would have 
given anything for a de- 
cent pretext toremain. It 
wis hard indeed to tear 
herself away from this dis- 
evssion of the affairs of 
Biirton Brainard’s sister. 

*“—and the gas turned 
of’.” Mrs. Floyd finished, 
as the door closed on 
reluctant girl. * And 
the state Jessie 
foand her in—everything 
just about as bad as it 
could be.” 

“Well, no.” Floyd 
dissented, thoughtfully. 
* Phere’s one important 
censolation —this suit 
ecald be brought.” 

“Oh, ye” answered 
his wife, quickly. ** This 
Cinadian woman doesn't 
claim to be his wife—only 
that she ought to be, and 
that he promised to make 
hor so.” 

**Imteresting family.’ 
murmured Walworth. 
‘Should like to be related 
tem.” 

** She knew him in To- 
rdato. She found him be- 
fate she had been in town 
a weck.” 

‘Small world,” remark - 
ed Walworth, negligently. 
Hie played with his pen- 
hoiders. 
ails. Floyd became silent. Gossip seemed out of the ques- 
tion with an indifferent husband and a preoccupied sister. 

)ibert’s detection by the girl he had betrayed and dis- 
cated, and his desertion of his young wife, were imme- 
distely followed by the proper steps on the part of Brai- 
najxl's attorneys. The old man had received the intelligence 
of Vibert's double misdeed with a tremendous outburst of 
wrath and vituperation. His indignation revived in him 
all the Crude violence of his youth; he drew out from the 


disased corners of his memory such a vocabulary and such 
turhs Of phrase’ as are possible only to one whose boyhood 
has been spent on the crass and barbaric frontier. He 
tov ered and swayed like a rank plant that has sprung rap- 
idl): from the earth and has brought up the slime and 
mo jld On its sheath and stalk. His prodigal and pictu- 
res:jucludecencies were heard but half understandingly by 
his son, and were lost, as to everything save their animus, 
on ais advisers. 

The equilibrium of the scales (whose mathematical poise 
he ‘aad once proved to his own satisfaction) was now de- 
stroyed ; this outrage on his daughter and himself and all 
his yclongings put another and a different face on the mat- 
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ter. The girl was-received back into her father’s house. 
It was the understanding that she was to remain there until 
the legal undoing of all this mischief lad been accomplished, 
und that, afterwards, she must prepare herself for an indefi- 
nite exile among certain of her father’s relatives still resident 
in Centralia. 

During this interval Brainard allowed himself only the 
minimum of communication with his daughter; her mother's 
fluttering sympathies were too tenuous and too faded to fur- 
nish anything very definite or vivid in the way of consola- 
tion ; her brother did not readily abandon himself to the 
softer feelings—particularly when work of so much sterner 
character was before them; and but for her sister this 
crushed and unfortunate child would have received but 
slender support and’comfort. Abbie was not only sister, 
but mother and family circle too ; she found a use for all 
the pent-up tenderness and domesticity of her nature, 

The bill in the case of Vibert rs. Vibert was filed without 
receiving any undue attention from the press. Some ex- 
ertions were taken, some influence was used, and the matter 
merely made a cold, Official, numerical appearance in the 
legal columns of such of the dailies as affect complete court 


“THE GIRL GAVE HIM A GLANCE WILD AND TIMID.” 


reports. The relations between Vibert and Jane Doane, 
however, made too good @ ‘‘ story” to be ignored in every 
quarter; some brief mention of it appeared in a new and 
struggling one-cent evening paper. The friends and well- 
wishers of the Brainards Were surprised by the extent of 
that paper’s circulation—a good many people appeared to 
have seen it. 

The case of Vibert rs. Vibert had its place near the head 
of a short docket and was reached with much less than the 
usual delay. It was tried quietly and privately rather late 
one afternoon at a sitting which might have been termed 
either a prolongation of the regular session or a supplement 
to it. Perhaps only a legal mind could have distinguished; 
probably the legal mind that dominated the occasion did 
not attempt the distinction. 

The matter was adjusted in a small and compact court- 
room high up in a eertaim vast and pillared pile—a room 
which differed little in size and not greatly in furnishings 
from an ordinary office. The court reporters and the crowd 
of court loungers had withdrawn; nobody remained behind 
save the clerk and a bailiffOrtwo. Yet the spectre of pub- 
licity seemed hovering there; it hurled a flood of glaring 
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light in through the high and curtainless windows, it shim. 
mered on the staring yellow oak furnishings of bench and 
bar, and it searched out the darkest corner of the yawning 
jury-box. Abbie Brainard, standing beside her sister peo- 
pled all this void with jargoning lawyers and callous con- 
stables and malicious witnesses and indifferent jurymen and 
sharp-witted reporters and trivial, time-killing spectators: 
and then she set her unveiled sister in that revolving witness. 
chair, and brought to bear upon her the searching glare from 
the lofty windows and the more pitiless glare of the thou- 
sand-eyed crowd. She shuddered, and thanked Heaven— 
without going too deeply beneath the surface of things— 
that present conditions were so favorable. 
: For they involved none of the ordinary phenomena of a 
trial.” There was no wrangling, no eloquence, no audi- 
tory; there was no humiliation— beyond that which was 
inevitable. It was hardly more than a conference. The 
judge, with a quiet gravity, took a simple conversational 
tone—a key-note to which the indignation of Burt, the mor- 
tification of his sister, the sorrow of Jane Doane, and the 
juvenility of Freddy Pratt all came to be attuned. There 
was a simple recital of uncombated facts, the separation was 
decreed, and Mary Vibert 
was presently at liberty to 
resume her maiden name. 
It was considered best that 
she be known henceforth 
as Mrs. Mary Brainard. 
There was no report in the 
next day’s papers, nor the 
next; on the third day 
things took a different 
turn. 
One or two of the news- 
apers had sacrificed the 
ibert-Doane story with 
considerable reluctance. 
They felt a certain degree 
of martyrdom, too, in with- 
holding their hand from 
Brainard, who had been a 
standard subject of attack 
throughout the careers of 
all the younger writers. 
Nor were they at all sure 
that their positions as 
guardians of the public 
morals justified any such 
suppression of the truth. 
They learned of the clan- 
destine trial of the Vibert 
casey and decided 
them. Their virtue was 
strengthened; the whole 
affair was reopened and 
thoroughly ventilated. 
The encroachments of 
wealth and privilege were 
held up before the alarmed 
eyes of the public; the en- 
tire episode, with every- 
thing leading up to it, was 
minutely rehearsed. A 
good many people were 
interviewed—a few who 
knew something of the cir- 
cumstances, a good many 
whodid not. Reportorial 
requisitions were also made 
on the bank and the house. 
Some persons contributed 
facts relating to the matter 
in hand; others, facts re- 
lating to matters whose 
connection Was not so 
close; still others volun- 
teered opinions the 
method of procedure that 
made the trial noteworthy. 
**Vox Populi” and Ruat 
Crvlum ” wrote letters ** to 
the editor.” Rough cuts 
from sketches and photo- 
graphs made their appear- 
ance. The whole career 
of Brainard was reviewed 
with merciless detail, and 
the issue of one edition of 
a particular publication 
was attended with the 
shouting of his name 
through the streets. Cer- 
tain sheets whose existence 
is unknown to the major- 
ity of reputable people and 
whose circulation is in ac- 
‘cordance therewith, gave ~ 
their clients a scare-head 
full of exclamation points; 
and one pink publication, 
whose single connection 
. with respectability is 
ae through the barber shops, 
devoted its whole front 
page to the illustration of 
the case: the wronged girl 
claimed her surpliced betrayer at the altar rail, while the 
equally wronged wife swooned in a front pew. There was: 
an appropriate Gothic background, while one corner of the 
foreground—piquant touch of innocence—was filled in by 
an open-eyed choir-boy. 

All these manifestations of public interest caused Ogden a 
keen personal distress that surprised him. He heard 4he 
names of Brainard and Vibert bawled in the streets. He be- 
‘ame familiar, for the first time, with the salient points in 
Brainard’s career. He heard himself referred to once or twice 
asa clerk in Brainard’s bank. Ashe handled that pink sheet 
in the Clifton barber shop while awaiting his turn, he half 
expected some acquaintance to brand him as a caller at 
Brainard’s house. As he lay, lathered and defenceless, in 
his chair, he almost dreaded lest some pitiless friend might 
happen in and stamp him as a suiter for the hand of Brai- 
nard’s daughter.... He paused and blushed under the 
barber’s eye; he saw now the reason for his personal dis- 
tress over these odious domestic entanglements. His sur- 
prise passed away, but it left behind it a distress greater 
still. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE AUSTIN (TEXAS) DAM—VIEW 


ENGINEERING TRIUMPHS IN 
TEXAS. 


Tue dull and the ignorant among the Eu- 
ropeans have an idea that red Indians hunt 
buffaloes in the streets of New York; the 
dull and the ignorant among the people who 
live in the eastern parts of the United States 
have just about as correct ideas of Texas. 
Texas is a frontier of civilization; Texas is 
the home of the outlaw and the desperado; 
Texas prefers lynch-law to a more regular 
and slower procedure; Texas is a great and 
benighted wilderness peopled with rough 
riders, quick shooters, hard drinkers. These 
are some of the silly and erroneous ideas of 
narrow-minded people who stay close at 
home and cherish old notions because the 
have not capacity for new ones. But such 
notions do a serious injustice to the largest 
State in the Union, a to the public spirit 
and intelligence of a people whose efforts 
have secured to Texas a rate of progress in 
the accumulation of wealth and population 
and in advancement towards a high state of 
civilization second to no other in America. 
The State-house of Texas is one of the most 
notable public buildings in the whole coun- 
try, and the University of Texas has such 
a princely endowment in lands that it is 
quite possible that it may some day be the 
greatest seat of learning in the Western 
world. “When Austin shall have changed 
places with Boston and have become the 
modern Athens, probably more correct ideas 
will prevail in both places and in all that 
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section lying between. But that is a long 


wer off. 
ut in the mean time Austin, with her 
26,000 population, is showing great public 
spirit in new enterprises, and a capacity to 
deal with large public improvements in a 
large way. Austin ison theColorado River, 
which has hitherto flowed idly by the capital 
town without contributing anything worth 
mentioning to the city’s wealth or pros- 
perity. Whenever the people of an am- 
bitious town wish to make that town expand 
to its proper dimensions they usually set 
their wits to work to see what can be done 
towards inducing capitalists to start manu- 
factories—manufactories being regarded,and 
properly, too, as the base of urban wealth. 
All that Austin needed to make it a most 
profitable place for various kinds of manu- 
factories was a good power, and there was 
the Colorado River flowing idly by. About 
five years ago-a-prominent citizen of Austin 
proposed to dam the Colorado, and thus get 
water-power, and alsé water for irrigating 
some 50,000 acres of land. Surveys and esti- 
mates were made, and then it was proposed 
that the people of Austin should form a 
company to build a dam, a canal, a power- 
house, and so forth. The estimate of first 
cost and annual income was so attractive— 
annual dividends of something like 30 per 
cent. being in prospect—that no one would 
subscribe for the stock, and the effort died. 
But the dam advocates were not disbeart- 
ened. They kept up the agitation, and se- 
cured the passage of an ordinance by which 
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THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER THE PECOS RIVER. TEXAS.—From a Puorograpu. 


Three Hundred and Thirty Feet in Height—One of the highest Bridges in the World. 
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the city issued $1,400,000 in five-per-cent. bonds for the 
purpose of damming the Colorado and giving the city 
both light and power. This dam has now been finished, 
and the available horse-power for sixty hours each week is 
14,500. As the city only needs 5000 horse-power for its wa- 
ter and light plant, there is 9500 horse-power available for 

neral manufacturing purposes. Mr. William Sellers, the 
Sistinguished mechanical engineer of Philadelphia, has es- 
timated that every horse-power conveyed ixto or used in a 


* factory should give employment to two operatives, so it will 


be seen that with this dam Austin has prepared, when the 


- opportunity shall have been taken advantage of, for the em- 


ployment in new establishments of 19,000 men. When Austin 
grows up to its water-power it will be a big place indeed. 
This dam is 68 feet high, and 60 feet is above low water. 
It is 1150 feet long, 66 feet wide at the base, and 16 fect at 
the top. Both sides are faced with granite, the remainder 
being of limestone. The dam is securely anchored to the 
solid rock of the hills on either side of the river. The plans 
for this great dam were not carelessly made, but, on the con- 
trary, the best engineers obtainable were called into consulta- 
tion. The backwater made by the dam forms a magnificent 
lake some thirty miles in length and from a quarter to half 
a mile wide. On this body of water several steamers have 
been launched, and one of them, the Ben-Hur, can accommo- 


. date a great number of excursionists, as the steamer is 180 


‘did the work. 


One interesting feature of this improvement is 
worthy of note. On the question of issuing bonds only tax- 
payers could vote. When this vote was canvassed it was 
found that out of 1404 ballots cast only 50 were against the 
issue of bonds. 

Another great engineering work recently completed in 
Texas is the very high cantilever bridge over the Pecos 
River. This bridge, some 330 feet high, while not the high- 
est in the world, is one of the highest, and at the same time 
one of the most considerable railroad structures ever erected. 
When the engineers locating that part of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad came to the Pecos River, they wanted to go save f 
across with a bridge; but more timid counsels prevailed, 
and instead of taking a flying leap over a cafon more 
300 feet deep, it was decided to make a detour of 25 miles 
by way of the Rio Grande. This was eleven or twelve years 
ago. This longer route, though the curves were sharp and 
the grades steep, was expensive to build and maintain, and 
More expensive to operate. It was a heavy tax on through 
freight, and several years ago it was decided to take the 
fiying leap of the Pecos, and thus avoid the grades and 
Curves and longer haul. The Pheenix Bridge Company 
he entire length of the bridge is 2180 fect 
from abutment to abutment. There are two cantilevers 
122 feet 6 inches long each, and one suspended lattice-girder 
Span of 80 feet. This suspended span is hung between the 
two cantilever spans on eight massive bars, and expansion 
Spaces are left at each end of several inches where it should 
join the cantilevers. The intense heat of the summer sun 
Makes this space for expansion a necessity. In addition to 
these spans there are eight lattice spans of 65 feet each, one 
plate-girder span of 45 feet, eighteen plate-girder spans of 
#5 feet each, and sixteen plate-girder spans of 35 feet each. 
The width of the floor of the completed span is 25 feet, part 
of which is taken up by a walkway on either side of the 
Single track. The bridge hasa factor of safety of five; that 
is, it has a sufficient strength to bear five times the pressure 
Made by a continuous train of the heaviest modern locomo- 
lives moving over it. From the ground at the bottom of 
the cafion and on the banks of the river the bridge looks 
like a slender lattice-work, but it is really, as will be seen 
from the above statement as Lo its strength, a very solid and 
Stable structure. 


feet long. 


‘THIS-BUSY 
‘WORLD - 


Tue Hoosiers loomed up strong in verse at Cambridge 
this year. What Mr. Maurice Thompson said to the Phi 
Beta Kappa men has not at this writing transpired, but the 
class-day poet, Mr. William Vaughn Stoy Moody, is a Hoo- 
si€r too, since the catalogue accredits Lim to Lafayette, In- 
diana. There was a new sensation (for one reader at least) 
im his graceful verses. The poet permitted himself to dis- 
cover across the Styx the spirits of *‘ the men who made our 
college strong” by song and speech. ‘‘ Longfellow with the 
blossomed hair,” he saw, Emerson, Phillips, Lowell, and— 
here the sensation came—and Brooks. It gave one a little 
start to find Phillips Brooks in the front rank of Harvard's 
iMmortals. His title is clear, that can never be in dispute, but 
80 little is one used yet to think of him as among the immortals 
that to find him for the first time in his place with the laurel- 
crowned elders was startling enough to make one stop and 
think, and say, ‘* To be sure.” 

Whether his kinsman, Wendell Phillips, is entitled to be 
classed: in the company where Mr. Moody has put him af- 
fords matter for a very pretty dispute. The poet describes 
him as ‘‘ Phillips whose voice was like a scourge of knotted 
hemp and linked steel.” 
true. It was not a vor et preterea nihil either, but whether 
the voice was backed by the qualities that entitle its owner 
to keep company in the spirit land with Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, and Phillips Brooks is fairly a question for the 
historian. If the late Mr. Thomas Carlyle had had the 
making of that list, Mr. Phillips would scarcely have got 
into it. 


Whether “ blossomed ” is an adjective that would fit any- 
body's hair excepting Mr. Paderewski's is another question 
wat Mr. Moody suggests. Blossoms are usually white, and 
Mr. Longfellow’s hair was beautifully white and poetical. 
But somehow ‘‘ blossomed” suggests a fertilization of the 
scalp by somebody's * restorer,” which has stirred it up to 
a Phenomenal burst of capillary development. It may be 
mere captious irreverence that whispers that it would have 
been worth a dime at any time to see a man with blossomed 
hair. If it is, this critic is open to rebuke. Be it added, 
though, that if the ‘* blossomed hair” is funny enough to be 
a blemish, it is a blemish on a poem that is good enough to 
be Worth critical reading, and a class poem that is as good 
as that is a very good class poem. 


Another blood-curdling illustration of the danger of learn- 
ing to write while still too young to know what not to say 
appears in the pitiable case of Judge Terrell, of Texas, the 
neW minister to Turkey. The Houston Herald, which is 
dissatisfied with his appointment, by way of a send-off has 
unburied on him a poem which it seems that he composed 


He had that sort of voice, it is 
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at an age of legal but not of poetical responsibility. It is 
in praise of Juhu Wilkes Booth, and especially of the ex- 

loit which led to his early death, and is an exceptionally 
impassioned and Candid composition. It is no secret that 
young men can Write incredibly foolish things, —- 
n verse, and yet cOme to years of true discretion. The boy, 
to be sure, is father to the man, but too often in after-years 
his offspring finds reason to regard him with feelings the 
reverse of filial. Judge Terrell will have the sympathy of 
the wiser part of the community for baving to suffer in 
mature years from the folly of a parent. It may comfort 
him to know that some very great and very good men have 
been in almost as Bad a scrape as his, and that Lincoln him- 
self left behind some early literature that is far from edify- 
ing. If he needs further solace, he may find it in the reflec- 
tion that he is going to Turkey, where the American language 
is little known, and where the bulk of the population can- 
not read. 


The Bartholdi Créche desires to be commended to the be- 
nevolent dispositions of the readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
It was started in 1886 to provide fresh air in the summer 
months for poor children whose mothers canuot leave their 
homes to stay over a night or even all day at any of the 
more distant fresh-air resorts. It began with a tent on Bed- 
lows Island, and has since come to the proprietorship of a 
cottage suited to its work on the west shore of Randalls 
Island, a place not too far distant for a mother to go to ata 
moment's notice with a sick child. <A ferry crosses to the 
island from the foot of East 120th Street hourly from nine 
to four. The créche was started at the instigation of the 
Charity Organization Society by representatives of the 
Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, the Children’s Aid Society, and 
six other well-known organizations. It ‘‘handles” from 
2500 to 3000 mothers and children every summer, and does 
them great good. It needs money for its work, of course, 
and its treasurer if Charles D. Kellogg, United Charities 
Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 


One of the recognized obligations of this year of grace 
has been to acquaift one’s self with characteristics of the 
city of Chicago. For six months past the magazines and 
newspapers have conspired together to provide means to that 
end. Yetthetaleisnotalltold. More of it isunfolding week 
by week in the nafrative of the ‘ Cliff-Dwellers,” in this 
journal, and more and still more in the letters and de- 
spatches of all the correspondents and artists who are look- 
the fair. 

ut whatever you have seen or read, don’t imagine that 
you know much about Chicago until you possess the infor- 
mation which Mr. Julian Ralph has imparted in the July 
number of HARPER'S MaGAzInE about ‘ Chicago’s Gentle 
Side.” Mr. Ralph’s:article is in the nature of an apology. 
He has written much and well before about Chicago, but he 
says that all that Was merely about men and business. 
This new article is the record of his later discoveries, and 
concerns the labors and the recreations of the Chicago wo- 
men. It seems that there is an institution out there called 
the Woman’s Club, Which has some five hundred members, 
organized in six divisions, for the direction of energy into 
channels relating respectively to Reform, Philanthropy, 
Education, Home, Art and Literature, and Science and 
Philosophy. After you have got an inkling of the manner 
of club it is, and of the amount and quality of the work it 
has done, a confusion will arise in your mind compelling 
you to stop and try to remember whether Mr. Ralph said 
that the Woman’s Club was started in Chicago or that Chi- 
cago was started in the Woman’s Club. It is impossible 
even to outline the achievements of the members of that 
club in a paragraph; but be sure that your conception of 
the powers and possibilities of the American woman of this 
decade will be faulty and incomplete until you have in- 
formed yourself as to what she is and what she has done in 
Chicago. 


In his disquisition in HaRPER’s MONTHLY on ‘“‘ The Func- 
tion of Slang,” Professor Brander Matthews touches upon 
“clipped words,” shOwing that some, as mod and cad, gain 
an entrance into respectable society, and others, as gent and 
pants, languish som@€what exuberantly outside the pale. 
Advertisement is a very long word that one is loath to write 
out, and which holdsa latent opportunity for mispronuncia- 
tion in the bargain. Is there any hope for ad? Undoubt- 
edly it is a vulgar-sounding little word, and yet it is most 
short and handy. It prevails in trade without possibility 
of abatement, and is 80 much needed in polite life that un- 
less the bars can be let down for it, some other short word 
should be invented to take its place. 


The one social topic 
in England this week 
will be the royal mar- 
riage. The English pa- 
pers have talked about 
it by the column length 
for a month past, and 
the gossip of it now will 
be measured by the page. 
It will be a great show, 
and London will fairly 
stand on its head until 
it is over. But let us 
not scoff at our cousins. 
New York had a mar- 
riage in high life this 


BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 


MR. PETERS OF SCHOHARIE’S FOURTH OF JULY 
ORATION, 


My friends and feller-citizens, I’m glad to see ye here, 

Upon this great an’ glorious day that comes but once a 
year, 

To shout for them as fit an’ bled a hundred years ago 

To free the land from foreigners, repel th’ inVadin’ foc. 


But, friends and feller-citizens, the work is far from don¢. 
Don’t sleep upon those laurels that your ancestors have 
won. 
For if ye do ye'll wake to find the dawnin’ of the day 
— all the laurels that ye’ve got ain’t wuth a wisp 0’ 
y. 


For while ye sleep an’ dream o’ them that fought in days 
of yore, 

The foreigners is sneakin’ back and swarmin’ through 
your door, 

An’ where the heroes of the day drove one acrost the sea. 

A thousand of ’em’s comin’ back—an’ breathin’ anarchy. 


Now Heav’n forbid that I should stand upon this plat. 
form here 

An’ cast on any honest man an undeserved sneer. 

This country’s for all men who'll come and do their 
share of work, 

But we’ve no room for them as think to come here just 
to shirk. 


No man who works is foreign. No! Not even if he be 

A Russian or Bulgarian, Egyptian or Chinee. 

It makes no difference where he’s from as long as he 
will toil. 

This is the land for him and his; he’s welcome to the soil, 


By foreigners I mean the men that have no business here 

Except to stir up passions, an’ then drown ’em out in 
beer ; 

Who leave their native land because it’s fully understood — 

There’s nothin’ better they can do for that there country’s 
good. 


They bring their vices to our land; they bring their mi 
crobes too. 

They won’t go to the open where there's lots of work to 
do, 

But stick around the cities, and kick up a yearly muss, 

Because the lazy do not thrive like the industrious. 


These are the enemies, my friends, we've got to look out 
for. 

We've got a problem on our hands—a problem big and 
sore ; 

And on a day like this, I think, Americans should wake, 

And think of all the things they’ve won, and what is yet 
at stake. 


For if they don't, the day will come when all the vic- 
tories 
We've celebrated here to-day ain't wuth a pod o' pease; 
When this fine government we've got will lie beneath the 
thumb 
Of shiftless, shirking, anarchistic, European scum. 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 


THE “VIKING” CAPTAIN AND HIS CREW. 


ALTHOUGH the claim that Leif Ericsson knew of these 
Western shores long before Columbus came into existence is 
not proved to the satisfaction of everybody, yet the fact that 
it was possible for a Norseman to make the voyage across 
the Atlantic has been amply demonstrated. The modern 
Viking bas, in this year of 1893, accomplished the voyage 
between Christiania and New York in safety, and great is 
the credit due the hardy captain and crew. The manes of 
Columbus need not lament the fact, for as far as all practical 
purposes were concerned he was the First Great Discoverer, 
for if Leif did find America he lacked the advertising 
spirit necessary to reap any reward. The Viking came into 


spring, and paid enough 
attention to it to have a 
fellow - feeling for 
Londoners. 

Six or seven years ago 
an American President 
got married while in of- 
fice. If some of the 
newspapers which tried 
to publish ‘“‘the news”’ 
of that marriage will 
now pay attention to 
the treatment of Prince 
George and his bride b 
the English journals, it 
is possible that they 
may get some ‘‘ points” 
on newspaper mannefts 
which may turn out to 
be of value to them in 
their business. 

E. 5S. Martin. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR HOTEL. 


Currc. “Frank, go down to the engineer, and tell bim to turu two more volts iuto my stad, and 
see if my wire isn't crossed with something.” 
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New York Harbor, throngh Long Island 
Sound, on June 17th, and was pam Nm 
cally received by yacht, tug, and war-ship, 
and everything else afloat and ashore. Cuap- 
tain Magnus Andersen and his hardy Norse- 
men were congratulated and praised, and re- 
led with not a little awe by some people 
who know what the Atlantic really is. 
There was a curious commingling of ancient 
and modern in the scene—the quaint little 
vessel, trim and beautiful, flying the viking 
flag of old, the banners of Sweden and Nor- 
way,and the stars and stripes of this new- 
made republic. Mayor Gilroy of New York 
received the sailors at City Hall, and enter- 
tuined them as guests of the city, but the 
greatest reception was that given to them by 
the unofficial public. They would have 
swarmed over the rails like pirates on a 
friendly visit, but for the fact that the Vi- 
king is limited in space. Everybody that 
could get aboard, however, did so, and every- 
body did his best to extend a welcome to 
the foreign visitors, King Oscar of Sweden 
and Norway sent a congratulatory cable to 
Captain Andersen and his men, and they in 
turn sent back their thanks to his Majesty. 
The Viking sailed about the river and bay 
to show people how she looked under way, 
and en Juve 26th started for Chicago, carry- 
ing with her an additional crew of college 
graduates, who were to help work the ship. 


THE FERRIS WHEEL. 


Now that it is finished, the great Ferris 
wheel, to which reference has been previous- 
Jy made in this paper, is the landn.ark of the 
World’s Fair in Jackson Park. Whether 
the visitor approaches the fair from the lake 
or by the Illinois Central Railway, the huge 
wheel is about the first thing to catch. the 
eye. The top of the wheel is 265 feet above 
the ground, as the wheel itse!f is 250 in di- 
ameter and the bottom of it is 15 feet above- 
“gfound. This huge plaything, a gigantic 
merry-go-round running vertically instead 
of horizontally, is a splendid point of obser- 
vation, from which a visitor can take bear- 
ings and arrange plans for seeing the fair. 
The wheel is something like 825 feet in cir- 
cumference, and sa it requires ten minutes 
for each revolution, the passengers have plen- 
ty of time in which to see what lies about 
them. As the wheel ascends, a better view 
may be had of Chicago and the prairies be- 
yond than from any of the tall buildings in 
town; and as the wheel descends, there is 
the fair—the White City—stretched in front, 
the lake beyond, and the busy Midway Plai- 
sance right underneath. There are thirty-six 
cars attached to the periphery of the wheel, 
the attachment being by an axle in the top 
of the car, which, swinging freely and having 
its weight at the bottom, always remains 
parallel with the earth. As each car holds 
forty, the total capacity of the wheel is 1440 
passengers. 

Candor compels the confession that one 
does not step into the cars of the wheel with- 
out some trepidation. It is an engineering 
novelty. Nothing like it was ever built or 
altempted before. After paying his admis- 
sion fee at the entrance gate he is ushered up 
the platform and steps into the nearest car, 
swinging by its great trunnion-pin between 
thetworimsof the wheels. The caris substan- 
tially built, neatly upholstered, and roomy. 
The passenger no sooner enters it than tre- 
mors creep over him. But there is a feeling 
of reassurance whew he recalls the stability of 
the structure, the cog-wheels and air-brakes, 
and other provisions against accidents. 

Slowly, steadily, with a motion that tells 
of an immense hidden power, the great wheel 
begins its revolution. Inch by inch and foot 
by foot the car gradually rises clear of the 
platform. Above and below is a wonderful 
net-work of steel spokes and other cars by 
the dozen. The passenger has a soaring 
sensation. Things on the earth seem to be 
slipping away from him as with impercep- 
tible motion he rises above them. Upward 
and outward the motion continues, until the 
extreme western point of the wheel on a level 
with its immense hubs is reached, and then 
us the trip continues the splendid panorama 
of the fair is unfolded. 

The axle upon which the wheel revolves 
is the largest piece of steel ever forged. It 
is 38 inches in diameter, 45 feet long, and 
weighs 56 tons. The hoisting of this great 
mass into place was very difficult. 


THE “FALCON.” 


THE interest attending the final departure 
of Lieutenant Peary from the port of Phila- 
delphia has been greatly augmented by the 
presence of the sturdy steamer Fulcon, now 
under way for the ocean of the North with 
the personnel of the expedition. 

_Its arrival in Philadelphia, the home of the 
Northern exploration plan, was the occasion 
of a river reception, and since its docking vis- 
itors averaging two thousand daily, charged 
twenty-five cents each, have climbed its gang- 
Plank, which means a considerable swelling 
of the exchequer of the expedition. 

Naturally the first thought suggesting it- 
self when reviewing the Falcon is, how does 
she compare with the steamer Kite, which 
made former trips? 

The dimensions of the Falcon are 160 feet 
over all, a beam 26} feet, and a hold 17 feet 
and some inches. In comparison, the Kite’s 
on over all was 117 feet, a beam 26 feet, 
and a depth of hold 13 feet. 


HARPER’S 


The gross tonnage of the Falcon is 458, 
and her horse-power is 80, while that of the 
Kite was ovly 190 tonuage and 50 horse- 
power. 

The bark-rigged steam-sealer Falcon is the 
recognized ‘‘ crack” steamer and suiler of the 
Atlantic sealing fleet. In appearance she 
looks the typical pirate of boyish imagina- 
tion—save for the black smoke-stack—with 
her dark hull aud storm - stained rigging. 
Last fall she was thoroughly overhauled 
from main-truck to keelson, and just before 
her departure from St. Johns, Ssllowing her 
sealing-record cruise of the spring, she was 
again put in fit condition for her arctic voy- 
age. 

One peculiar feature of her equipment is 
the double-bladed whaling propeller. This 
is so arranged that should it be in danger of 
being nipped in the ice, its blades could 
be safely placed vertically in line with the 
stern-post. The attachment of the propeller 
to the shaft is so adjusted that in case of ac- 
cident it can be hoisted on deck through a 
trap in the stern, and another propeller sub- 
stituted. 

Though the external appearance suggests 
little of beauty, her model is pronouoced by 
experts to be the type best suited for a ven- 
ture to northern Greenland. During the 
steamer’s stay in Philadelphia material for 
Lieutenant Peary’s northern home has been 
taken aboard, together with the eight burros, 
the sleds, dogs, carrier- pigeons, miscellaneous 
equipment, and stores. The stop at New 
York is intended to secure provisions and 
several tons of pemican, a peculiarly cured 
meat. Considerable interest attaches to the 
character of the commander of the Fulcon, 
Captain Henry Bartlett, a man not-yet twen- 
ty-nine years of age, who comes from a fa- 
mous family of sealers, and whose personal 
record in Northern waters the past two years 
has justly won for him the spurs fitting a 
man for such an honorable command. At 
the age of fourteen Bartlett’s first sealing 
trip was made, and in three years from that 
time he was elevated to the position of chief 
officer of the sealing steamer Panther. His 
experience since has vot been confined to 
Northern waters alone, for he has captained 
a steamer carrying a cargo of fish to the Med- 
iterranean. Captain Bartlett stands nearly 
six feet high, and is of a muscular type. 
His countenance is honest,and his disposition 
genial. As a navigator he is cautious and 
capable, and, without a doubt, Licutenant 
Peary will find in him a worthy successor to 
the late Captain Pike. he 

Henry W Ray. 


REMOVING A SOURCE OF PERIL. 


Danoes is near when the kidneys grow inactive. 
The source of peril is removable with Hostetter’s Stom 
ach Bitters, which unquestionably averts Bright'- 
disease, diabetes, gravel, and other ruinous maladic- 
attributable, in the firet inetance, to a dermant con- 
dition of the kidueys and bladder. A healthful im- 
pulse to the performance of the functions of 
these organs is speedily communicated by the Bit- 
ters, which likewise removes constipation, malaria, 
liver trouble, and dyspepsia.—{Adv. } 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifiy years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfec 
success, It soothes the child, eoftens the gume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of thr 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adr.] 


_ CRYING BABIES. 

Some people do not love them, They should use 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, « per- 
tect infant food. A million American babies have 
been raised to manhood and womanhood on the Eagle 
brand. Grocers and Drnggists.—{ Adv.) 


YOU THE NEW BONNET? No, I have had 
such a bad headache of late, and been so bilions, that 
I could not go ont —remedy, Waienut’s Invian Vec- 
KTABLK Pitis.—( Adv. } 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


*““The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 2%c.—[A dv.) 


Lapis never have any after a wine-glass 
of Dr. ANcustvuea Birrers.—[ Adv.) 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfitsa, 25c. a box.—[Adbv.] 


Take Bromo-Se.rzer for insomia 
Betvre retiring—trial bottle 10c.—{Adv.] 
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A Man with 
an Imperial Wheel is 
thrice happy. Comfort 


— Speed — Safety. A 


penny postal gets our | 
catalogue. A shrewd 


cycler gets our wheel. 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


See “ Imperial ’’ Exhibit, Transportation Building, World’s Fair. 
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A pollinares 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Is not a medicinal water 
but is suitable for daily use, 
being a delightful effervescent 
water of valuable dietetic 
qualities. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Address 
NORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Edison Bullding, 
NEW 


Masonic Temple Bid., 


CHICAGO. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTEJTTING A SPECIALTY. 


WROUCHT IRON 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN, 
SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 
LLING SALESMEN. 


Branch Factory: 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE 
THEIR TRAVE 


Founded 1864. 


ANCE COMPANY, 


MoO. 


258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1893. 
See our exhibit No. 44, Section ‘‘O’’ Manufacturers’ Building, World’s Fair. 


“EXPOSITION FLYER” 


is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand - mile train on 
the globe, and is second only in speed to 
the famous 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the head 
for the speed and comfort of its trains. <A 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad 
ride in the world. 

For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 


DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES. 


Equalled by Few. 
Excelled by None. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Responsible agents wanted in all 
unoccupied territory. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313-315 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Beautiful 
Face 
may be 
robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
poor 
complexion 


POZZONI’S 


Complexion Powder 
is a refreshing and beautifying pre- 
paration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft giow of the tea rose 
and rernoves freckles, pimples and all 
impurties of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 
three shades:—Pink or flesh, White 


and Brunette. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


QUALITY 


Urade, 1S WHAT TALKS. 
Look at these beautiful vehi- 
cles and low prices. You can’t 
buy ’em from your local dealer 
for double the money. Write 


Styles. Vehiteles 710 and up- 
ward. Harness and upward. 


“A” Grade, $120. 
ALLIANCE’ CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, 9. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, @ 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, : 


GEO. STIN 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to beth young and old of either sex. 
N & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


SHORTHAND taught by 


at their mothods. Suc- 
cess Guaranteed. nc for Catalogue. 
SHORTHAND INST ITUTE, hastown, N. Y. 


THE BEST MUSLIN FOR SHIRTS. | 7 
| | 
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“A” Grade. $87.50, 
| | S Ny, RAY finest ever published. Over 100 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Conti- 
Nents. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
* Micah Clarke,”’ ‘‘ Adventures of Sher- 
Inck Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
TuutstruP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
Mental, $1 75. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By 
Wiiuiam Henry Bishop. With Plans 
and one Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE 
A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* The 

* Distaff Series.’’) 


_ GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. ILLUSTRAT- 
D EDITION. A Short History of the 
nglish People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
ty Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
With Portrait, Colored Plates, 

aps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
§ -o, Hhuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
¢ iit Tops. Vols. I. and Il. ready. . Price, 
$§ co per volume. Vol. Ill. in Press. 


HE .THER AND SNOW. A Novel. By 
© torGeE MAc DONALD, Author of ** Alec 
fo rbes,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
nm, intal, $1 25. 


PR, CTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES 
viGHT, M.D. Illustrated from Instan- 
ti; cous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
nm nental, $1 25. 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In the Series 
“ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


[HE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. 
By LiwiAN BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


=VERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CON- 
DUCT: Being Hints for Every-day Life. 
By Lapy M. Couin and M. FRENCH SHEL- 
PON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. (Uniform with “* Everybody’s 
Writing-desk Book,’’ and Everybody’s 


Pocket Cyclopwedia.’’) 
THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. II- 


lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 2s. 


CONVICTIONS: Being Discus- 
sans om Subjects Connected with the 
Evidences of Christianity (Columbia 
(“pilege Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM 
» LEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry 
.-id Raphoe. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 

iges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


TH WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By 
W.D.HOweELts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from 
the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES 
Forp Ruopes. Vol. |., 1850-1854; Vol. 
Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. Second Edition. 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. 
Wickins. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


4ARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Latest Issues: 


**Edwin Booth.”” By LAURENCE HUT- 
TON. 

Decision of the Court.’ A 
Comedy. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
George William Curtis.” An Ad- 
dtess. By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

“Phillips Brooks.”’ By the Rev. Ar- 
THUR Brooks, D.D. 

** The Rivals.”’ AStory. By FRANCOIS 
Cor rcé. Translated by Walter Learned. 

** The Unexpected Guests.’”’ A Farce. 
By WittiAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

lilustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

50 cents each. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[he above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
fe stmt by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. CATaLocur will be sent to any ad- 

Om receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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CURING DRUNKENNESS. 


Au well-meaning men and women are 
agreed that the world could have no greater 
boon than a cure for drunkenness and oth- 
er forms of intemperance. Dr. Keeley, of 
Dwight, in Illinois, announced several years 
ago that by using an injection of bichloride 
of gold hypodermically, and with the aid of 
other medicines taken internally, he could 
cure both the liquor and opium habits how- 
ever confirmed these habits were. There are 
few persons with a circle of acquaintances 
so small that within it there is not at least 
one who has tried this Keeley cure, This 
fact, however, has not removed all scepticism 
as to the efficacy of the Keeley treatment, for 
from first to last the — medical prac- 
titioners have jeered at Keeley’s pretensions 
as those of a quack, and then there have been 
conspicuous instances where the cure has 
not been at all permanent. And then again 
there is that natural feeling of doubt in any- 
thing which seems almost miraculous in its 
effects, while this is aggravated by Ue dis- 
trust of any member of a learned profession 
who will abandon the teachings and ethics 
of his profession, and consequently associa- 
tion with his professional brethren, for the 
sake of personal gain. But, on the other 
hand, there have been so many instafices of 
apparent cures of hopeless drunkards by 
this gold treatment, that it will not do to 
merely scoff at it. It must be treated with 
respect even though it be irregular, and not 
be judged except according to the good or 
the evil that it does. Mr. Medill, the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, was Dr. Keeley’s 
most conspicuous sponsor, and he, an entire- 
ly disinterested man, is as firm in his belief 
as he ever was. Indeed, I could find no 
newspaper man in Chicago, during a fecent 
visit to that city, who was not confident that 
the Keeley cure for drunkenness had enabled 
very many men of loose and unsteady habits 
to resume orderly and sober lives. There 
is direct evidence and speculative evidence; 
against the former the latter always fails. 
If we see a formerly broken man restored to 
sobriety and health through a certain meth- 
od of treatment, we are much inclined to 
believe in that treatment no matter what the 
gentlemen of the medical schools may say 
to the contrary. 

The discussions in the public press as to 
the efficacy of the Keeley cure have encour- 
aged other physicians and chemists to exper- 
iment with the salts of gold in the treatment 
of the intemperate and habitual use of liquor 
and opium. Quite recently attention was 
attracted to one of these gold cures by the 
announcement that a well-known theatrical 
manager and ‘‘man-about-town” of notori- 
ously convivial habits had taken this treat- 
ment, and had been cured by it. This an- 
nouncement came in the form of a frank 
though enthusiastic letter from the person 
alluded to. He made a public confession of 
his intemperance and his restoration to self- 
control, he said, in the hope “of inspirin 
with confidence hundreds whom I know se 
thousands who know me, and to save them 
from being a disgrace to those who love 
them.” I visited the institution where this 
man thinks he was cured and talked with 
physicians and patients there. Both médical 
men and patients were enthusiastic— the 
former to a degree so unrestrained that it 
weakened belief rather than it removed 
doubts, and the latter with a fervor rarely 
seen except in emotional persons under great 
religious excitement. The medical men 
were absolutely ‘‘ cock-sure” of their ability 
with their nostrum to cure both drunkards 
and opium eaters; the cured patients feel it 
their duty to bear testimony to the unfailing 
ability of the doctors and the potenty of 
their drugs. The temper of those im this 
Empire Institute was curious, to say thedeast, 
and irresistibly suggested a mecting of the 
Salvation Army. 

There is one advantage of this treatment 
that is well worthy of consideration. Aman 
does not absolutely have to give up his busi- 
ness or leave his work to take it if thete be 
a branch of the institution near enough for 
the patient to go there at four stated times 
each day. As inebriates are noteriously 
short of cash, this is a consideration of im- 
portance. The treatment lasts four weeks, 
and four times each day some of this, nos- 
trum, said to contain a salt of gold, is liypo- 
dermically injected into the arm of the pa- 
tient, who also takes internally a small quan- 
tity of another mixture at short intervals. 
This treatment, it is claimed, takes away the 
appetite and desire for either whiskey or 
opium, 

The physicians of the institutions say that 
in all alcoholic liquors there are certaif in- 
digestible poisons that remain in the stom- 
ach. These poisons get the stomach in such 
a condition that it craves drink cither at 
longer or shorter intervals, and hence the 
owner of that stomach becomes either a 
periodical or habitual drunkard. Now these 
physicians say that their nostrum is a Rpe- 
cific for the removal of these poisons, which 
being got rid of, the craving for drink passes 
away. They are perfectly frank in saying 
that the cure will not prevent a man from 
becoming a drunkard again, but to do 30 he 
will have to cultivate his habits and tastes 
over again—that is, he will not resume, but 
must begin anew. This is the reason, they 
say, that men who take the gold cure and be- 

in to drink again so quickly come to grief, 

or after the treatment, however much of a 


e toper a man may have been, his ry! is 


no greater than that of a —— who had 
never drunk liquor in his life. 

The fact that every man who is taking the 
gold cure, or who has taken it, talks so freely 
on the subject was explained in this way: 
When a man finds that liquor is getting the 
better of him, he knows the fact more cer- 
tainly than any one else. He fights against 
it every day, but is so steadily overcome in 
the contest that he loses confidence in him- 
self. He conceals as well as he may this 
distrust of himself, but all the while he gets 
more under subjection. Then he takes the 
gold cure, and finds that he is less and less the 
subject; then he realizes that he is the master, 
and a man once more, with all that that 
implies. He feels like a prisoner freed from 
bondage; like a bird released from captivity. 
He is therefore enthusiastic, and out of his 
gladness he speaks to all who will listen to 
him. This explanation was given to me in 
answer to an inquiry, for I have noticed this 
absence of restraint on the part of those who 
have been to either one of the Keeley or one 
of the Empire institutes. Men that I did 
not know at all well, and of whose unhappy 
habits I was entirely ignorant, have spoken 
to me of having taken the gold cure for 
drunkenness with the same freedom that a 
casual acquaintance would speak of hav- 
ing recovered from an attack of the grip. 
Hitherto I have half believed that this lack 
of restraint was due to some weakening ef- 
fect that the gold cure had on the mind, but 
I shall adopt the theory of the medical men 
I have quoted in the future. And in the 
future also I shall think and speak with due 
respect of these dispensers of the gold cure, 
even though their methods and their man- 
ners are sadly suggestive of charlatanry. To 
rescue one man from the drunkard’s fate isa 
better thing than to be irreproachably good 
form, according to the strictest code of ethics, 
and do nothing. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


A QUEER NEW YORK STREET. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


Vesey STREET was, in all probability, 
never mentioned in a list of ‘‘ the sights” of 
New York, and yet it should rank high 
among them. Next to the Bowery, the 
most peculiar street in America, it interests 
us as a unique thoroughfare. It is the 
street at the lower end of the Astor House, 
between that hotel and St. Paul’s Church, 
and it Jeads down only four blocks to the 
North River, alongside of Washington Mar- 
ket, the chief one of our food depots. It is 
a very old street, but no one would suspect 
it from itsappearance. I have seen it, called 
‘* Veseys Street,” on a map of the city of the 
year 1763,and have read of the barricades 
at the head of it in 1776, and of the fierce 
work of the citizens as they stood in it try- 
ing to save St. Paul’s Church from the fire 
which had already destroyed Trinity Church 
when Lord Howe was in possession. And 
yet it is a wide and serviceable street, like 
most of our new ones uptown. 

There is nothing peculiar about the first 
of its four blocks, except that one side is 
open to the trees and grass and graves of 
the ancient yard of St. Paul’s, but with the 
beginning of the second block the bazarlike 
character of the street —— with a great 
tea store on one side, and on the other a 
shop for the sale of hardware, tools, and all 
the odds and ends of the most varied metal- 
workings that can be imagined. There are 
other such stores in the street, where files 
and saws and scissors, picture-hooks, rat- 
traps, dish-pans, bird-cages, screw-drivers, 
gimlets, and literally thousands of things 
useful to all householders, are to be had, for 
some mysterious reason, cheaper than in 
other places. These are offshoots of the 
great market at the foot of the street. Its 
influence is seen to work in many ways, 
some of which are peculiar. It is compré- 
hensible and logical that Vesey Street should 
be the only downtown street containing 
tea stores, grocers’ shops, house-furnishing 
stores, and even a number of stocks of vin- 
egar and mustard pickles displayed at the 
mouths of gaping cellars. This is all part 
of the market, and part of a general desire 
of the people who go a-marketing to do all 
their shopping at once in the same neigh- 
borhood while they are about it. For that 
reason Greenwich Street above and below 
Vesey has remained a shopping street for 
fifty years. 

The New York people who go to the mar- 
ket do not shop in this district, but in the 
crowds among the butchers’ stalls are thou- 
sands of Jersey folk and Long-Islanders, 
many of them from little villages, and many 
who have always shopped in this region and 
know of no other or better stores in New 
York. Their presence accounts for the dry- 
goods, drug, jewelry, gentlemen’s furnishing, 
and stationery and hat and boot stores that 
are miles from the great shopping districts 
of the town. But why Vesey Street should 
have become the seat of a trade in cheap 
fishing-tackle is not sogeasy to understand. 
Is it supposable that the housewives and 
servants, the hotel stewards and the chop- 
house-keepers, who go to the market to buy 
food, are addicted to fishing, and with aman | 
enthusiasm that they can only be got to at- 
tend to business because they here remain in 
the beloved presence and atmosphere of 
‘* flies” and ‘‘snells” and split bamboo poles? 
And why should the men who make syrups 
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and cordials establish their headquarters ip 
this street? It is true that they are near 
their base of supplies of the fruit which they 
squeeze or stew into syrups and flavors, bui 
on the other hand, they sell their goods to 
soda-water dealers and candy-makers, and 
nothing else is in the street to attract their 
customers. 

W boever looks along Vesey Street on most 
days of the week will see that the wagons of 
the suburban farmers and truck-gardeners 
are standing in long lines beside the curbs 
just as if New York were a little village 
with a perpetual market-day. It is as if 
these farmers got into the habit of comine 
to town when the city was a Dutch settle. 
ment, and have been coming ever since. 
They come into London and Paris in the 
same fashion, I noticed when I was in Europe, 
creaking and rumbling over the stones long 
after midnight, with a lantern swinging un- 
der each wagon, and with the men and wo- 
men half asleep up above, and the horses 
apparently sleep-walking ahead. These hig 
cities still keep up a great deal that_is in 
common with their ancient juvenile condi- 
tions, after all, and Nicholas Conover, of 
Bayside, Long Island, does not know that 
there is very much difference between the 
city he drives into and the city where his 
grandfather, whose name was then spelled 
Cowenhoeven, used to sell the farm stuff. 

I think those farm wagons are as pictu- 
resque as anything we know of in New York, 
I have seen them rumbling up. to the market 
all covered over with white canvas, with the 
ears of corn and heads of cabbage peeping 
out behind, and the hoods and jockey hats 
of the women peering above a blanket up in 
front beside the driver, That would be at 
midnight. Then at four or five o'clock in 
the morning I have seen the retail grocers 
haul up alongside the farm carts in their 
smart wagons, and buy the green stuff with 
much chaff and chaffering. Again, at the 
middie of the forenoon, I have seen the farm 
wagons nearly empty, and the farmers tak- 
ing life easy. The rosy-faced daughter 
would be Knitting, the shapeless dowdy mo- 
ther would be gossiping with the sidewalk 
merchant-women, and the lordly farmer him- 
self would saunter out of a beer saloon with 
a pipe in one hand and a sandwich in the 
other. Last of all, I have seen the wagons 
haul up in front of the farm-houses in Hack- 
ensack and outer Flatbush, and I have been 
surprised to notice what fine houses and 
broad acres these people hailed from—these 
biweekly ferrymen, these navigators of our 
vegetable schooners. 

For the benefit of the people of these cara- 
vans there has grown up one of the very 
strangest sorts of storekeepers. The farm- 
ers line the curbs; the merchants line the 
pavements. They appeur to sell nearly ev- 
erything, and it is all cheap, and heaped 
about in contemptuous disorder. A great 
deal of the clothing is second-hand stuff for 
the hired hands, male and female,.who ride 
on certain of the wagons and almost live their 
lives there, eating, sleeping, and falling in 
love—all but marrying and having families 
on the wheels. Some of the clothing mer- 
chants keep shops, but others simply preside 
over heaps of raiment piled in the doorways 
or on the gratings before the buildings. 
How anybody is ever fitted or ever tries on 
a coat or gown passes my knowledge. I 
have a suspicion, though, that bothering 
about ‘‘the fit” of clothes is regarded as vain 
and frivolous. Here, also, are very fat, red, 
and leathery women with their heads done 
up in scarlet worsted comforters, selling 
stockings, underclothing, and the like. Men 
sell the suspenders and shoe- laces, the 
shirt collars, and the collar buttons, for each 
sex keeps to its own, in the main. Traders 
with nothing but tables in lieu of shops sell 
gorgeous chromos in pressed-paper frames 
for eighteen cents, and paintings in plaster 
frames, well gilded, for $1 75. They also 
sell lamps and eandlesticks and sacred cross- 
es made of china and glass. The women of 
this superior and artistic class deal in bead. 
ed pin-cushions, embroidered toilet ‘‘ splash- 
ers,” bymn and prayer books, rosaries, and | 
know not what besides, There are milliners, 
too, in the line, each with a stock of hats 
suggestive of a perennial Easter or an in- 
cessant May day. 

But the strangest traders in the street are 
what I must call the jewelry junk-dealers. 
I am sure that if all the dead men at the bot- 
tom of the sea were called back to life and 
to inhabit a land by themselves, their salt- 
eaten, time-stained, sand-worn jewelry would 
look like this that men and women sell from 
trays and baskets in Vesey Street. It is all 
brass, nickel, copper, or white metal, and it 
looks as if it had been worn out, burned up, 
thrown into ash-barrels, and then picked out 
and offered to new wearers. Rings, brace- 
lets, watch -cases, brass watches, chains, 
studs, pins, necklaces, brass combs, charms, 
and all the things that jewellers sell when 
they are new are here tossed carelessly to- 
gether and offered for sale. Each collec- 
tion may be worth a quarter of a dollar, but 
if so the value is not apparent to a lay ob- 
server. This is the oddest thing in this odd 
street, but the half of its curios are not here 
set forth. It has a horse-car tunnel opening 
out of it; the greatest restaurant in America 
(where 8000 persons are served every day) 1s 
within half a block of it, world-famous heroes 
sleep beside it; the great market is at its foot, 
It is worth studying. It is a bit of street 
bric-A-brac in the museum of the metropolis. 


| 
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This Department went to press Thursday morning, June 29th, owing to 

‘ourth of July coming on one of the usual printing days. Hg ee 

the Harvard-Yale boat-race and final baseball game cannot be handled 
until our next issue. 


A. P. ROGERS (YALE, #4, 8.), No. 4 
Age, 19 yra.; height, 6 ft. 1 in.; weight, 169 Ibs. 
Put in Yale boat after double-page illustration had gone to press. 


AvL-AMERICA COLLEGE TEAM and the four regular sub- 
stitutes for 1893 should be: 

Catcher, Ranney of Dartmouth. 

Pitcher, Carter of Yale. 

First base, Weeks of Brown. 

Second base, Stearns of Amherst. 

Third base, Abbott of Harvard. 

Short stop, Murphy of Yale. 

Left fleld, Case of Yale. 

Centre field, Hallowell of Harvard. 

Right field, Payne of Princeton. 

Substitute catcher, Upton of Harvard. 
. itcher, Highlands of Harvard. 
n-fielder, King of Princeton. 
“ out-fielder, Beall of Yale. 


THE SEASON OF 1893 has been an especially productive 
and interesting one in college baszball. In football the 
elevens of the universities are always much superior to 
those of the smaller colleges in team-work, individual play, 
and general knowledge of the game. But this is not neces- 
sarily true of baseball. It is very seldom Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton is scored against in football, and it is rarely the 
case that individuals in small college teams attract the atten- 
tion their work sometimes really deserves. This comes about 
simply because so much depends on team-play in football and 
the ability of the men who are to block off or make holes that 
many a man’s good work is never brought to light, because 
he cannot gain ground alone. This is why players in 
smaller colleges are so infrequently placed on an All-America 
college team. In baseball, however, the case is different, 
for every man’s work stands out by itself. It is possible for 
him to shine in his position even if the team-play is lacking, 
but team-play is absolutely necessary to win games, 


IT HAS BECOME BY NO MEANS UNCOMMON for Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and . ennsylvania to be defeated by nines 
from the smaller colleges, and the captain worried into play- 
ing his best men when a rest was needed, to save a series 
from one of the ‘‘small fry ” whose nine were playing win- 
ning ball. These games are well contested, and luck and a 
‘‘substitute team” will not always explain the defeat. 
Brown’s steady and effective play nut only lowered Yale’s 
colorsin one game, but kept the blue from scoring, and had 
they played Cornell and Pennsylvania, would doubtless rank 
with the leaders, Ambherst’s showing against both Yale and 
Ilarvard has been very strong. It fairly earned a game from 
Yale’s best team, and the defeat by Harvard (4-3) was ques- 
tionable, to say the least. Cornell has played a hard, sports- 
manlike game of ball, and shown great strength in the box. 
By winning the series from the University of Pennsylvania 
it slips into fourth place. Pennsylvania, Princeton, and 
Cornell are the only teams that have shown formidable 
strength outside of New England. The New England 
League (Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth) is worthy of 
mention. The fight for the championship between these 
three teams has been very exciting, and productive of many 
hard-fought and scientific games. All three clubs had ex- 
cellent material at the outset, and rarely do we see better 
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battery work than these games have brought out. The 
University of Vermont has had a strong team for the past 
two years, and games with the big teams are always well 
contested. Pennsylvania and Yale were the victims this 
year. The team has an excellent baticry, and the men have 
layed together so long that their game is strong and steady. 
esleyan has had a very successful season, and played a 
steady game, especially on its own grounds. Pennsyl- 
vania’s rather weak ending was disappointing. The team 
is composed of excellent material, and should have been 
more successful. They gave great promise at the begin- 
ae of the season, after their first bout with Harvard and 
‘ale. 


PRINCETON WORKED UP A VERY FAIR TEAM Without much 
to start on, and has developed several good men. They show- 
ed remarkable hitting powers in the game with Pennsylvania 
at Princeton, and with Harvard at Cambridge, but the last 
game with Yale was miserable, and altogether unworthy of 
any ’varsity team. 

[arvard has not had much to do in developing players, 
as the material was already at hand, and the best of the sea- 
son. Harvard’s game has been a strong’ one, but there has 
been difficulty in bringing out team-play. Brilliant indi- 
vidual effort has won many a game for Harvard this season, 
and equal lustre in the error column has lost others. 

Yale began the season with only a few veterans, and spent 
some weeks, with much success, developing players. The 
new material was not above the average, but the improve- 
ment was so marked that now, at the end of the season, Yale 
is strong, and comes nearer playing a team game than any 
other nine. Very little real team-play has been seen this 
season. 


IN MAKING UP AN ALL-AMERICA COLLEGE TEAM men 
must be chosen who have shown the most ability individu- 
ally in their respective positions, and only what he has 
done taken into consideration, instead of what he might do 
under different circumstances, In football the choice is 
virtually from three or four teams, but in baseball the field 
is much larger. 

No college season in my recollection has brought out so 
mauy really good pitchers as the present one. Heretofore 
some two or three have had things pretty much their own 
way, but the team not strong in the pitcher’s box has been 
the exception this year. The pitchers who have done espe- 
cially well this season all have some similar characteristics, 
but their distinguishing points divide them into three 
classes: 

The first includes J. Highlands of Harvard, and Carter 
of Yale. These two men are far ahead of the rest of 
the field, and though Highlands is left and Curter right 
handed, there is a likeness in their work which puts them 
in a class by themselves. Both have terrific speed, and 
sharp, deceptive curves. Carter has a trifle the better of it 
so far as speed goes, and his control is much more certain. 
He is always at his best, whereas Highlands does not invari- 
ably give such an impression. These are the strongest men 
Harvard and Yale have had since the days of Nichols and 
Stagg. Indeed they impress one as being stronger, for the 
batting is more scientific now than it was in the day of those 
two great pitchers. If it is possible we shall get some figures 
to compare the four. 


IN ANOTHER CLASS ARE FOUND a number of pitchers far 
above the average, aud who, with a good field behind them, 
put up a very strong game. These rely more on curves and 
head-work than speed. All ave regular and have good con- 
trol, and rarely do opposing batsmen hit them to any extent. 
This class includes Bares of Pennsylvania, who died last 
weck, Colby of Amberst, Pond of Vermont, Sexton of Brown, 
Wiggin of Harvard, Bowers of Yale, and Drake of Princeton. 
Colby’s best ball is his outdrop, which is very quick and de- 
ceptive, and he has used it with excellent judgment and re- 
sults. Bayneand Pond both have an exceptionally good drop 
ball, which has proved especially effective against Yale. Sex- 
ton and Drake both rely on oceasional speed and head-work, 
and both have done excellent work this year. Sexton’s speedy 
ball keeps its height well; and Drake isa careful pitcher, who 
watches bases better than any other man in the box. Bow- 
ers of Yale and Wiggin of Harvard pitch very much alike, 
though the former is the better of the two. Neither man 
uses much speed, and their curves are not remarkable, yet 
head-work and care have made them both valuable men. 
Bowers can find an opposing batsman’s weakness very quick- 
ly, and his slow balls rarely go anywhere but to this vulner- 
able spot. Wiggin uses time and is very careful, and has 
saa a fortunate in having a particularly strong team behind 

im. 


STILL ANOTHER CLASS WILL INCLUDE Priest of Cornell, 
O’Connor of Dartmouth, Reese of Pennsylvania. Priest has 
proved himself the most reliable of the three, and is a very 
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credited to both these men in the first Harvard-Yale game 


Jones of Brown. 


NS, 


strong pitcher. All thes men are left-handed, and have 
done excellent work during the past season. O’Connor of 
Dartmouth has as great possibilities as any man on the col- 
lege field to-day, but an error or two change his naturally 
fine form into a wild conglomeration of curves and shoots, 
which work only his own defeat. He has beaten Harvard 
fairly on its own grounds, and he has as sharp curves as 
any pitcher of the season. Reese has done well, and pitched 
the bulk of the season for Pennsylvania. An overhand 
speedy ball is his best, which he varies by a change of pace. 

This is an array of splendid material,to be sure; but, 
taking all things into consideration, there seems to be 
no doubt that the man who has fairly earned the posi- 
tion of pitcher on the All-America College ‘Team is Carter 
of Yale. He has had mpre work and more responsibility 
than any other college pitcher, and has shown himself fh- 


vincible, cool, and steady at critical moments. He is a 
thorough ball-player, and has all the requisites of a good 
pitcher—head-work, speed, and beautiful control. There is 


equally no doubt that J. Highlands of Harvard is the next 
best man. His record i$ an enviable one, and his -hitting’ 
is strong. He pitches a very speedy ball, and at times an 
extremely deceptive one; he is erratic, however. With hard 
training Highlands would press Carter very bard. With 
this pair of pitchers a team would be almost invincible. ‘ 


THE CATCHERS OF TH/S SEASON are a variable lot, and, 
as a whole, have been unsteady. Those who have done the 
best work are Ranney of Dartmouth, Coogan of Pennsy]- 
vania, Upton of Harvard, Kedzie of Yale, Kinsella of Ver- 
mont, Mason of Harvard, Tenny of Brown, and Leahy of 
Holy Cross. Ranney has shown himself to be a very steady 
and reliable back stop, while his throwing and batting are 
strong. His greatest weakness is slowness in getting after 


passed balls and foul fliés, yet he is sure in handling them. | 


His long experience makes him steady, and he understands | | 


his position thoroughly, Coogan of Pennsylvania, Upton 
of Harvard, Kinsella of Vermont, and Kedzie of Yale have all 


layed in good form, and all are swift and accurate throwers. | 


}pton of Harvard is a reliable man, and his hitting is very | 


strong. Mason of Harvard is brilliant and wretched by 
turns, but he is erratic and unsteady. His throwing is very 
loose, but his hitting and base-running are strong. 


and is very even. Leah¥ of Holy Cross is a beautiful back 
stop and thrower, and his work this year has been excellent. 
His hitting is his weak2st point. Mason of Harvard and 
Kedzie of Yale both havg had particularly hard men to hold, 
yet this fact does not excuse the uncertainty and fumbling 


at Cambridge, and to Mason in the second game at New 
Haven. Ranney shoukk be given the position of catcher, 
and Upton’s all-round work entitles him to second choice. 

THERE HAS BEEN NO REMARKABLE WORK On first base 
this season, and although several men have played the 
place well, none has displayed that peculiar fitness seen in 
other positions. The menswho have shown the best form - 
are Weeks of Brown, Hunt of Amherst, Stephenson of Yale, 
Goeckle of Pennsylvania, Guild of Princeton, Trafford of 
Harvard, and Allen of Vermont. Weeks of Brown has 
filled his position for several years on a team composed of | 
fast ball-players. and shown himself to be a thorougliy ; 
reliable man. His hitting is not particularly strong, but 
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| 


Tenny 
of Brown coaches his pitcher well, and his work shows ¢are | | 


his fielding is brilliant. Hunt of Amherst bas been playing 
a steady game, and ranks well up among first-basemen. 
Stephenson of Yale has done remarkably well for his first | 
year. He is a heavy though not a sure hitter, and fields his 
position well. 
next year. Goeckle, Trafford, Guild, and Allen have all 
been strong in their positions. Goeckle and Guild are beth 
a bit unsteady. Guild has been hitting in good form reéent- 
ly, and improved in fielding. Goeckle’s throw in the game 


He will have a good start on first-basemen~ | 


with Yale at New Haven was inexcusable. Trafford of 


Harvard is a conscientious player, and generally reliable. | | 


Allen of Vermont scarcely shows his four years’ experience, | 
but covers his ground Well. There seems to be no question 


of Wecks’s superiority as a first-baseman, while Stephenson | | 


of. Yale is second choice over Trafford on his batting. = - | 


THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE NEW MATERIAL On second base, 


and the last year’s men are still in the lead. 
an aa! position to play tolerably, but a hard one to fill) 
well. Ti 


for Yale, but his few games are no criterion of what his! 
season's work would have been. | 


He is a valuable man in| 
any position. Stearns of Amherst is an exceptionally good | 
man. 


squarely when Carter was doing his best, 


1e best men are Stearns of Amherst, King of Prince- | | 
ton, Hovey of Harvard, Thomson of Pennsylvania, and|}) 
Beall bas done very good work on second | | 


His batting and fielding are both remarkably strong || 
and he is one of the few men who have hit Carter fairly and | | 
His fielding is) | 
sure, and his record is an enviable one. King of Prin¢eton| 


Second bese is | | 
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can play his position in beautiful form, but his last exbibi- 
tion was worse than school-boy work. In 
touching a base-runner with the ball Kimg is unsurpassed, 
and by his clever work he has saved his catcher many a slow 
throw. Hovey of Harvard is a very strong in-ficlder and 
a good hitter. Thomson of Pennsylvania and Jones of 
‘Brown have done well, but both are apt. to be unsteady. 
Stearns of Amherst easily deserves his position as second- 
baseman, with King as an able substitute. 


THE BREST THIRD-BASEMEN are Rustin of Yale, Abbott of 
Harvard, Magill of Brown, Hollister of Pennsylvania, Gun- 
ster of Princeton, and Arbuthnot of Yale. Rustin was be- 
ginning to play in splendid form, when he was spiked in the 
first Princeton game, and this stopped his baseball for this 
season. Abbott of Harvard is a thoroughly experienced 
player, and has few superiors as a third-baseman. His sev- 
eral years’ drill at Dartmouth gave him au advaviage at the 
start. which he has maintained. His hitting and fielding are 

®both strong. Magill of Brown is another experienced man, 
“and plays a highly satisfactory game at third. His long 


~ypractice makes him well acquainted with his territory, and 


Nhe places himself extremely well. He is not a strong hitter. 
Hollister of Pennsylvania has been playing a fine game at 
third. His batting has been the feature of all Peunsylvania’s 
recent games. He is quick and active, and is well built for 
&u baseman. Gunster of Princeton did well for an inexperi- 

enced player, and has been steady, except in his first game 

‘wgainst Harvard. Arbuthnot, who took Rustin’s place for 
Yale, has shown very good form and played the base well. 

siis hitting is not sure, though it has been timely. Third 


* ease on the All-America nine should go to Abbott, with 


Yollister as substitute. 


THERE ARE FOUR SHORT sTOPS who have shown excep- 
onal ability this season, and these are Sullivan of Harvard, 
furphy of Yale, Coutrell of Pennsylvania, and Steere of 
_$rown. Sullivan is another of Harvard's experienced men, 
ed is a fine in-fielder. His game has been more brilliant 

. tan sure, and his hitting excellent. He is a thorough and 
uceful ball-playver, and a very valuable man, but he would 

} | more valuable if he would not try to be so brilliant. His 
rors have been costly ones for Harvard. Murphy has only 

} eently entered the race, but his old-time form was not long 
! sreturning. He covers more ground than any college short 
¢ op, and his throwing to first base has never been surpassed 


*¢% the college diamond, and rarely equalled, He fields the 


il quickly, and then sends it without an instant’s loss 
¢ tiftly and accurately into the first-baseman’s hands. His 
itting is scientific, and base-running very clever. Coutrell 
aud Steere both have excellent throws to first from their 
sition, and both cover ground well. Steere’s playing is 
e steadier, and he is also a good batter. Murphy unques- 
mably out-clusses avy other short stop. Sullivan is sec- 
id choice. 


“Cask OF YALE HAS MADE HIMSELF the best left-fielder of 
t year. He has played the position at Yale for two sea- 
s hs, aud his fielding work is very sure. He is a heavy 
y ‘ter and’a sharp base-runner. McKenzie of Princeton has 
iyiproved wonderfully this year, and covers a great deal of 
f van in left field. 1f his stick-work were better he would 
> as-good a man as Case. His throwing to the plate is 
sift, but not so accurate as that of the Yale man. These 
t’-» lead all other left-fielders, though some brilliant work 
lh s been done by catchers and pitchers when filling the po- 
s jon. Case has fairly earned the place, and Mckenzie is 
able substitute. 

) in centre field there are more players who have attained 
( tinction this year. These men are Hallowell of Harvard, 
\ *»odeock of Princeton, George of Brown, Bliss of Yale, and 
t tall of Yale. Hallowell of Harvard is the best man in the 
wat field Harvard or any other university ever had. He 
ttkes great-care and practises faithfully. He is a strong 
batter and a splendid base-runner. His throwing is sure, 
atid his record in baseball and football will long be remem- 
beted. Frank Hallowell is a type of the college athlete in 
bis highest development—a gentleman and an amateur. 
Woodcock of Princeton and Bliss of Yale are both sure men 
of a fly ball, and their throwing is hard and accurate. 
Woodcock’s record in the game with Yale at Princeton was 
af! exceptional one. Bliss is a weak hitter, and his utility is 
vONfined to the out ficld, where he excels. 

George of Brown has done remarkable work this year, and 
sthe of his catches of long drives have been wonderful. 
He is a young player, and will undoubtedly make his mark 
before he leaves college. His hitting is not strong, but this 

‘will improve with experience, as his form is good. Beall of 

Yale is one of the most useful men of the season. His, run- 

vetting powers are great. As a centre-fielder he has few 

eguals. He covers ground well, and isa good thrower. His 
bittting is scientific, and base-running exeellent. Taking all 
tings inte consideration, Hallowell of Harvard is the best 

m wn of the season in centre field, and deserves his position 

ot the All-America team. If Beall had been able to play 

(Pouch the season in the out field, his work would bear a 

® fc strict comparison with Hallowell; as it is, he is easily 

pext best man for centre field. 


4N RIGHT FIELD, AS IN LEFT, is frequently seen an end of a 
|ztttery, and few men have held the position regularly. Of 
{h@Se regular men the two best are Payne of Princeton and 
perr of Yale. Payne is one of the best hitting out-fielders 
Princeton has ever had. His work against Yale and Har- 
yard has been very strong in this respect. He is sure of a 
fv ball, and understands his position well. His clever hit- 
1g is followed by good base-running, which makes him a 
a man. Speer of Yale kas played strongly for his 
iv? season. Ie fairly earned his position. and has filled it 
vi? His throwing is swift and true, and his hitting gener- 
aly hard. If he keeps up his gait next season, he will 
elly be among the best out-fielders in the college world. 
baYhe of Princeton should be given the position of right- 
fi-ider, and Speer of Yale will make an able substitute. 


[N MAKING UP THIS NATIONAL team, all college nines that 
hive played really good ball have been taken into consid- 
evition. In years past; when picking an All-America base- 
lx Il team, the players of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton only 
hi v@ been regarded. This year, however, the average of 
play by all colleges was so good that a thoroughly represent- 
ati¥@ pine could not be chosen without enlarging the field 
ta ittelude many that had heretofore been ignored There 
are Still one or two smaller colleges in New England that 
have continued offenders in the spirit, if not in the letter, 
of ‘the amateur law, though, generally speaking, much im- 
pr)¥’ement is apparent in this direction, Next year we are 
pr>Mised that all traces of semi-professionalism will be ob- 
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literated, and in this hope some college teams are included 
here that otherwisé would be left off the list. With more 
space at our command next year, every college that offends 
will be thoroughly ventilated in these columns. College 
baseball must be kept absolutely pure, cost what it may. 


YALE PLAYED A GREAT GAME of baseball in the second 
of the series with Harvard, at New Haven, on the 27th, 
and won, 3-0. Harvard lost by errors, it is true, but errors 
that were inexcusable, and were not to be looked for in a team 
composed of such veterans.» All Harvard's experience and su- 
perior batiing availed them nothing. Yale won because they 
played a steadier game, and because they were equal to an 
emergency when it Game. It seems impossible for Harvard 
to arise to emergencies, whether in baseball, football, or row- 
ing; evidently it is a quality unkuown at Cambridge, and 
one to which the cOachers should pay great attention in 
making up future teams. It was a magnificent game until 
the last half of the eighth, when Yale weut to the bat. Not 
a run had been made. Carter was the first man to the bat 
in this fatal inning, and outdid himself by a safe bit to right 
field. He went to sécond on one of Mason’s passed bulls, 
and got to third om Murphy’s clean hit to centre field. 
Murphy stole second Without any trouble; in fact,every Yale 
man who could run a little bit was able to reach second. 
Beall popped up a fly to Highlands, and Case came to the 
bat. He made an @asy sacrifice hit, which Sullivan cap- 
tured, and with hi¢ accustomed “ brilliancy” hurled at 
Mason, who was cbligéd to get a couple of yards towards 
third base to reach it; he stopped the ball, but did not hold 
it; got in the way of Carter, who was coming in from third; 
was knocked over and dazed, the ball rolling along the line 
while Murphy came home. Highlands got the ball, and 
threw it so high to second to catch Case that Frothingham 
could not have reached it with a ten-foot pole, and before 
the ball could be fielded Case also had crossed the plate, and 
Yale had won the game. Mason seemed unable to either 
hold the ball or throw to second; he let one man Steal third 
at his pleasure, and made three costly errors. Kedzie put up 
a good game; Bliss muffed a fly, though he made a pretty 
catch of another, and Speer made a bad fumble, which let a 
man to third, as did Beall. Other than this Yale played a 
faultless game, Murphy and Case doing remarkably good 
work, the former especially distinguishing himself by stop- 
ping Kedzie’s high throw to second. Harvard’s game was 
good until that eighth inning, though Frothingham’s being 
caught at first was inexcusable. Carter pitched a strong 
game, holding Harvard’s heavy batters down to two hits 
and striking out five. Highlands was not in the form he 
displayed at Cambridge, and let up in the last few innings. 
He struck out six men and allowed four hits. The third 
and deciding game is being decided in New York while this 
department is on the press. Where two nines are so evenly 
matched the slightest misplay is certain to decide the winner. 
Yale has surely shown steadier form, and on that account 
the chances are slightly in their favor. 


COLLEGR SCORES—SEASON 1893, 


HaRvarp. 
April— May— 
2. Har. 12, Andover....«..... 0; 8 Har. 6, U. of Penn........ Me 
13, U. of Penn. &..... 12;20. * 4, Ainherst ... ........ 3 
7 Georgetown ss....8 188. 80, Cormmll 3 
£4 Fr 30. * 9 Prineetom ........+: 8 
17%. “ th Thomson-Hegeton 3 
19%. “ 10, Willlame 1 | June— 
22. ** Holy Cross...<,.... 8 l. Har. 5, Georgetown ........ 1 
6, Amberst....7....0] 3 “ 4, YaleLawSchool.... 3 
26. “ 2, “ 10, Holy Crossa......... 1 
1. Har. 11, Tufte ........ U. of Vermont...... 2 
* 4, Princeton 
March— ! May— 
30. Yale 6, U. of Penn....5).. 11 6. Yule 6, U. of Pemm.......... 5 
* Wak & * B 4 
April— Orange G. 6 
1. Yule 14, U. of Virginia ..... 8 1%. “ 6, Amberat ........... 3 
4 “ 7%, Jdohne Hopkina,... 2. “ 38, Weasleyan........... 2 
7 3». —, Orange A. C........ — 
29. 10, Williams ...... 8, of Vermont...... 4 
2. Yale 6, Brown. ... a 
University of 
P. 18; Swarthmore,... 2 | May— 

59, Swarthmore....1 | 9 U.of P. 18, 7 
March— | a. 5 
of 6 | 20. 21, Lafayette ....... 1 

24. 8, Princeton ....... 20 
April— 27. 4, Princeton ....... 5 
| 80. $e 19, Yale Law School 7 
6. 12, Harvard........ 12 | 31 12, Lafayette....... 
15. 12, U. of Vermont..29 | 
17. SG, 8 | June— 
22 28, Columbia ...... 1| 3. U.of P. 16, Johns Hopkins. 3 
24. $6 30, Wesleyan ...... 2 7. os 4, Princeton....... 2 
26. 15, Georgetown.... 2) 9%. 7 
29 17, Lehigh......... 10. os 6 
12, 6, 14 
Brown. 
Brown 4, Boston League........ 6; Brown 2, Andover ........ccecee 7 
9, N. BE. 3 “ 7, Providence League.... 4 
* 1, Yale Law School..... 8 
* 10, Boston College........ 3 * 4, Providence League....12 
3, Dartmouth ... ....... 2 | = 0, Georgetown .......... 3 
7 | 5, Georgetown ,......... 6 
2, Harvard (10 inning®).. 2 * G of 1 
2 | 11, Yale Law School...... 2 


THe AMATEUR BASEBALL LEAGUE SEASON is about half 
over, and the two New dersey clubs are the leaders. The 
New Jersey Athletic Club stands at the head, with an envi- 
able record which is entirely due to the pitching of Wester- 
velt. He ranks very high among amateurs this season, and 
should his team capture the pennant it will be due to his 
work alone. Second in the League stands the Englewood 
Field Club, which is about the finest aggregation of batters 
and fielders ever seen om an amateur team outside of the 
large colleges. But an erratic pitcher is causing this nine 
much trouble. Some days Anderson is invincible, while at 


other times the hits run as high as a dozen. His 

behind the bat by T. B. is almost 
Mowry, Mattocks, Small, and Prosser, make a first-class i; 
field. Lever and McDonald in the out field are sure on fly 
balls, and will stand at the head of the League in battiny 
when the season is concluded. " 


THE TWO STATEN ISLAND CLUBS are much weaker, Tye 
Athletics, which have held the pennant for years do not 
seem to be in winning condition by any means. Brush and 
Van Zant, who were so fine at the bat and in the field last 
year, are disappointing their friends this season, while Clare's 
pitching has been decidedly poor. The Staten Island Cricket 
Club is weak in every department. Tyng, who played =n 
well when at Harvard, is now an easy mark for the League 
batsmen. His support is not good enough to hold down the 
runs, and consequently the opposing nines have made bi. 
scores. All things considered, it looks as though the four 
teams would finish the season in the same positions as given 
herewith, exeept that the Englewood nine may pass the New 
Jersey Athletic Club, provided its pitcher gets down to 
steady work shortly. 


THE CANOE RACING SEASON began Decoration day, and 
through June there were races every week. The regati:s 
already held are: the Associated Clubs on the Passaic: the 
Eastern Division Meet of the American Canoe Association 
on the Connecticut, at Haddam Island; the Brooklyn Canoe 
Club Annual, the New York Canoe Club Annual, and the 
invitation races of the Mariue and Field Club on Gravesend 
Bay. Inthe West the Milwaukee Club is the only one of 
importance that has held races up to date, and its events are 
interesting to canoe-men generally simply because the fast 
Yonker’s canoe Glenirood, of 1892, is now owned by a 
member of the Western club, and renamed Electra. Two 
other fast Eastern canoes are also on this club’s register. 

The only regatta thus far beld that brought the best boats 
and men together was the Marine and Field, June 24th. 
There were no very fast canoes in the races on the Passaic 
or Connecticut. Howard of the New York Canoe Club 
won the Brooklyn race easily, as his Aztec was the only first- 
class canoe in the race. The New York regatta was sailed in 
a heavy rain. In spite of the weather a good fleet of the club 
canoes started, Barrington winning in his old patched-up 
Toltec, with Howard second, and Moore close behind him. 
This race was valuable in showing that the changes Howard 
made in his canoe have improved the speed, and also in 
showing that the lead bulb on the centreboard of Moorcv’s 
canoe—an experiment tried last year without definite results 
—is no hindrance to speed, and a great gain in stability. 


HOWARD WON THE UNLIMITED RACE in the morning of 
the Marine and Field day in a very light and variable wind, 
and though he did no better sailing than Butler, who was in 
the Wasp (a canoe he has devoted himself to for four years), 
the luck all went Howard’s way. The sailing of both God- 
dard and Butler in their eomparatively old boats showed 
that the new canoes are no better, if as good, in light 
weather, and that canoe sailing and models have improved 
little in the last four years. Butler won the club race easily 
in a stiff breeze in the afternoon. Neither Howard nor 
Goddard was entered. Moore got second place, and the 
new canoe sailed by Whitlock, which in many ways is the 
most perfectly constructed sailing canoe yet built, made a 
very poor showing. The fin-keel centreboard canoe Pio- 
necr made a good showing the first round, but met with a 
mishap on the windward work which prevented any fair 
comparison of her sailing qualities with the other boats. 
In the morning race she was under-rigged. Her owner. H. 
G. Ward, was not able to sail, which partly accounts for the 
poor performance, and a friend who was new to the canoe 
held the stick. 


IN THE CUP RACE LATE in the afternoon Goddard, 
Howard, and Schieffelin (in Moore's canoe Torment) led 
the fleet, and had a wonderfully close and exciting race. 
Schieffelin got the lead early, and held it till his main-sheet 
block - fastening parted. While he was making repairs 
both Goddard and Howard passed him. On the second 
round the wind suddenly shifted from west to east and 
blew hard, thus placing all the canoes on even terms again, 
with a dead run before the wind for the finish. Goddard 
was hit hard and upset twice, and Howard came staggering 
along under more sail than he could carry, with his booms 
in the water half the time. Schieffelin handled his‘canoe to 
perfection, held her up, and came down for the line at a 
tremendous rate, and won with a good margin. It was a 
matter of regret that Barrington did not enter any of the 
races, and that Yon Nardroff had an accident to his canoe a 
few days before the races, which prevented him from sailing. 
The latter has done such good work in his rebuilt Bonnie. 
and has put to the test so many new ideas, that it was a 
great misfortune he could not try his luck against the 
cracks. He will be heard from later in the season. New 
canoes and new rigs are never in good condition for racing 
so early in the season. . 


NORTHWESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC Ass’N 
held its first annual track meeting, June 3d, in Chicago, 
a bad track, wet weather, and poor performances be- 
ing the features. This association is modelled after the 
Eastern association, and the University of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor), University of Wisconsin (Madison), Northwestern 
University (Evanston), and the University of Minnesota are 
members, but the last-named did not send a team. Ann 
Arbor took first, 58 points; Madison, second, with 36; 
Northwestern, third, 12. In baseball Ann Arbor seems to 
be about as strong as any; Madison, has done quite well; 
but the University of Minnesota and a few other teams vary 
greatly from season to season, owing to newness and raw- 
ness, lack of experience, training, and ‘‘ tradition.”’ 

The most creditable performances were made in the 100 
yards, done in 10} seconds, though it is not likely the win- 
ner could make the same time with experienced men hold- 
ing the watches; and the running broad jump, 21 ft. 5 in., 
though the second man fell back to 20 ft., and the third to 
19 ft. 8 in. 

The balance of the events were won in slow time, and the 
field events were of the same order, and little better than 
our interscholastic records. 

In lowa there seems to be a growing spirit in bascball 
and in track athletics. 

This association provides also for a series of football games 
and an annual field-day in tennis, Chicago to be the site of 
all championship matches. Baseball throughout this section 
has not been free from professionalism, but great progress 
towards purification has been made in the last and present 
seasons. W. WHITNEY. 


“HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY SO.”—By Wittiam Biaikie.—ILLUsTRATED.—PRICE, $1 00.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Another Victory for the 
Type-Writer 


The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph messages were 
both WON ON THF CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 
graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 

97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR. 


Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 
Tue Amer. Waitine Macnine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Broadway. New York. 
BRANCH TL West ith Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
OFFICES: ? 612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH Factory >—COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


COOLING BREEZES. 


Perfect ventilation for Desk, Home, and Sick-room., 
No smell, fo waste when notin use. Cabinet 6x9x19. 
The motor and 6-inch fun, with outfit complete, runs 
over One Hundred Hours before renewing. 

Money to accompany order, Shipping weight, 35 pounds. Price $12.00. 


KNAPP ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., 
34 Warren St., New York. 


FREE 


No Money Required. 


No this out and sendit tous 
@ with your full name and address 
7 and we will send you this ele- 
vant stem wind watch fcr ex- 
amination and if you think 
it equal to any $10.00 
, watch pay our sam- 

e, $2.25, and 
charges, 


watch our guar- 
antce that you 


tory,and if you 
wellsix we will 


A 

IMPORTING CO. 

334 Dearborn St. 
andi | 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


% Bach tablet contains one grain 
pure pepsin, sufficient to digest’. 000 
H grains of food. Ifitcannot be obtained 
~ from dealers, send five cents in 

‘ staumps for sample age to 
BEEMAN "CHEMICAL co.. 3.4 Lake St. -» Cleveland, O. 
man 


W—See that the n is on each wrapper. 
OF ‘PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


they canno 
buys an elegant Oxford fiac!y fn- 
ished and nickel plated Bicycle, 

truction 


riding on our 
instead Qe 
Were. 08. 330 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


The Germania Wine Cellars, 
HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEINS, N, ¥Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC 
CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to be the beat brands of Champagne 
produced in America, and compare favorably with the 
st European vintages. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
thoroughly revised, 


ARPER’S classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


of ten conte, CATALOGU 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cucoa mixed 
} with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Financial. 

Bills of Exchanve bought 

Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 

to Europe aud West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 

4 Lette f Credit. Cvllec- 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxens, No. 59 Wats. 

Q annually in GOLD and Guaranteed. Conservative 


appraisals and certified ne ea views of the 
securities mailed FREE. al references. 
Write for particulars. THE N 


FISANCE co., 


cts. Ca 
alogues on ayy 1, Optical: 2, Mathes 
matical: val Masic Lanterns, ete 
SNASSE. SS Madison st.., Chicago, Ill. 


11, 1893) deals wit 


f price we will ship, express 
paid. our “ White Label”’ in case 
any pass < the States reached 

livered per 


Quarts $3. 
dosen, Pt Pints $3.00" OO per dosen, % Pints 
1.60 dozen, 


arion Harland’ S 


able article on Soup Making (HoUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 
th all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an E XT RAC T from same: 


“TI have tried every variety of “ White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 


A me of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 


Consomme, French Bouil! Julienne, 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Veg le 
tawny. Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beet, Pu 

Tomato. Kidne 


Turtle, Puree o Game, 


4 


ELL OWSTONE/ 


RATIONAL’ 
Son A al 


YOU CAN VISIT 


/ 
4 


Yellowstone National Park 


From CHICAGO, 


Spend Six Days There, and Return 

To Chicago in Eleven Days 
MONTANA $80. 

PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


$100. 


' At an Expense of $158. 50 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 
ALASKA $175. 


$90. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC is the most comfortable line to 


Helena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland. 


For rates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., call on or write 


Geo. R. Frrcn, 319 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. WapswortTn, 210 Clark St., Chicago, III. 


J. M. HANNAForD, General Traffic Manager, } St. Paul, Minn., 
CHAS. U.S.A. 


S. FEE, ‘General Passenger Agent. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given fof typewriters by any govermment or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 

Send for our Beautifully lilustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


og have 20 branch offices in the principal cities seen the United 


ESTERBROOK 


THE BEST MADE. 


LOUIS VUITTON, OF PARIS, 


(1 Rue Scribe) and Lendcn (454 Strand) 
AS at the Chicago Exposition a most splendid 
show of 
TRUNKS and BAGS. 

Centre of French section, Sloe and Leather building, 
ground floor, centre aisle. No tourist or traveller 
shonid miss this opportunity to see these and 
unrivalled goods. 


659 


WE SEND FREE 


—— a handsome, red Stool! 


45 forth 


Ladies Enjoy 


the use of 


KIRK'S 


because it a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


| TOILET SOAP. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
COMMONWEALTH AVE 


beauty of fts surroundings, the excellence of its acfom- 


Unsurpgssed by any hotel in the for} the 
modations, and the high order of its patronage. ;". 


desirable families and tourists. 


Greenleaf A Co., 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


PROFILE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. 


The largest of the leading first-@lass 
Summer Hotels, situated in the b 
ful Franconia Notch, which possess 
many points of attraction unequalled in New England. 
Open Juné 25th to October rst. 

Special fates for families in July. 
dations for private horses. 

For rooms, address, until June isth, C. Hi. Gre 
leaf & Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston; later, ' 
& Greenleaf, | Profile House, N. H. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & C 


691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAP 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of 9 
and prices, Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. | 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our stefe. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catal@cue. 


Dark room at our exhibit at World’s Fair for use of visiting friends. 


Best of acco 


yles 


DIXON'S PENCIL 


Are unequaled for emooth, tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Déxon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J- 

Mention Harper's "Weeki y. 


ECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS,  MININ 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTIN 


MAY BE STUDIED At Ez 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK 
To begin students only need to know how to read and 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The Ce 
apondence | shear of Mechanics or The Corres, 
ence § School ef Mines, Scranton, 


“WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT 
= 15 sipped on 10 

) on 10 fare’ trial 


rite. 
re- 
d- 


is one of the most complete ever pu! shits 


OXFORD 3 MFG. C cO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


20th h Rdition, postpaid for 25ce. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Of, Turns Grey, and 
By Prof. HARLEY PARK ER, F. it. 
-N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., 
sfevery one should read this little book.’ 


Phil: 
A thener m. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FO FOR 


™¢ OBEAR RUBBER GLOVE 


“HOLDS LIKE A VISE.” 
For Tennis, Polo, 


~ Hand Ball, Rowing, 
‘Ply Fi Fishing, etc. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, Agents, - 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Gives Pearly Teeth, Ruby Gums, ihre 
Breath. 25e. Send for book Care] of 
Teeth,” free. Wricat & Co., Chemists, pe 
troit, Mich. Also in liquid or powder for 


Promotes @ luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Hestore Gray 
Hair to its Color. | 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. | 

50c, and $1.00 at | 


ACME FOLDING moar co. 
Agents AT ONCE. i. 
Sashlock ( Pat.1992) free by mail 


MUST HAVE Immense. Unctvaiies. 


Beats Ss 


a Day. Write quick. Brohard & Phila. 


| 
/ KIRK'S 
? 
| 
— (? > — = by 
a 
M 
Al | 
Puree, 
By 
i We rend with the SS | 
A : at once as we 
“FINA WATIONAL MEFS. 
| 
BEEMAN’SPEPSIN G 
[AN’SFEPSIN GUM 
| 
| 
AVA \ | | 
WRIGHT'S MYRRH. TOOTH SOAP 
= Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
j 
octaves, ana |: 
ee made of Solid Walnut arranted by us for 
trated catalogue. OXFORD 


